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TOWARD A SCIENCE OF SOCIETY 


JOSEPH MAYER 
Library of Congress 


ABSTRACT 


Crime, Law, and Social Science, although the outcome of a three years’ survey of 
criminology and criminal justice in the United States and abroad by an eminent group 
of scholars in various social and allied fields, is the work of only the director and one 
member of the survey staff. The main conclusion of the book is that criminology is not 
now a science, that investigators in psychology and sociology, upon which it depends, 
are incapable of doing scientific work, and that the only hope is to draft specialists from 
mathematics and the physical and biological sciences to apply scientific method to social 
study. In supporting their contentions the authors are ambiguous in their definition 
of the nature of science; they overemphasize the rational phase in their discussion of 
scientific method; and in their distinctions between independent and dependent empiri- 
cal sciences they ignore the fact that the sciences are essentially interd dent, consti- 
tuting a structural and genetic whole, and containing immature as well as mature ele- 
ments. Specialists in the fields of chemistry, physics, and mathematics are prone to see 
social phenomena through the eyes of their specialties alone and fail to make analysis 
of those variables which are unique in social relations. The authors’ analysis of what 
they regard as five misconceptions regarding the nature of a science of society indicates 
rather the relative complexity of the subject matter and the immature condition of 
social studies. It-should not be regarded as indicative of the impossibility of doing 
scientific work in the social studies. 


After a three years’ survey of criminology and criminal justice in 
the United States and abroad, in which an eminent group of scholars 
in various social and allied fields participated, there has ensued a 
treatise, prepared by the director of the survey and one member of 
the research staff, which bids fair to mark a milestone in sociological 
thinking in this country, if in no other sense than in that of catalysis. 
Not that the two authors of the book regard it as a catalytic agent 


* Jerome Michael and Mortimer J. Adler, Crime, Law, and Social Science. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1933. Pp. xxix+440. 
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(they view it rather as the discovery of new elements for the build- 
ing of a science of society), but that its derogatory pronouncements 
regarding workers in the field of sociology should goad the latter to 
a thoroughgoing re-examination of the fundamentals of their dis- 
cipline. Although the declared immediate aim of the book is to en- 
courage the establishment of facilities for the scientific study of 
crime, its incidental aim (as avowed by the authors) is to assist 
sociology and psychology to become empirical sciences, the conten- 
tion being (among other things) that these disciplines are not now 
sciences in any strict sense of the word. 

As the present writer sees it, the treatise must be taken seriously 
for at least two reasons: First, in that behind it, albeit not incor- 
porated in it or in agreement with it, stands the work of an impor- 
tant group of scholars representing three years of intensive investi- 
gation in this country and elsewhere. If this type of research may 
be largely disregarded in a covering work, scholars in the social field 
as a whole should seriously inquire into the reasons therefor.” Sec- 
ond, the book would seem to merit serious study in that an investi- 
gation on such an extensive scale could hardly be carried through 
without the expenditure of a large sum of money, and the question 
will naturally arise as to the propriety of utilizing such sums in what 
may appear to many as an abortive effort. There are important 
sociological investigations which cannot be properly pursued without 
considerable financial backing, and adequate support for worth- 
while social research by and large will doubtless be jeopardized un- 
less students of society can arrive at some working agreement as to 
fundamentals and will take vigorous action when significant prob- 
lems are misstated and solutions are offered which are ill considered 
or trifling. 

The book in question contains much that is constructive and 
worthy of careful thought. At the same time it also apparently con- 
tains considerable argumentative material of a doubtful character 
which should not be accepted without definite challenge. 

In analyzing this work the method of its presentation and the 
character of its approach to the study of criminology should be held 
clearly before the mind. The finalistic and dogmatic vein in which it 


2 The writer has been advised on reliable authority that the majority of the members 
of the survey staff do not at all share the views of the two authors of the book. 
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is put together carries with it the advantage of setting forth in bold 
relief what are regarded as the main issues, but it also possesses the 
disadvantage of pushing certain criticisms to extremes and, what is 
of more importance, of giving, here and there, to erroneous and 
illogical reasoning the appearance of truth. It is verily a high and 
desirable plane upon which the authors project their thinking. In 
their portrayal of “the essential traits of scientific knowledge and 
scientific method,” it is maintained that ‘‘the reader who would dis- 
agree with any thesis advanced in the subsequent analysis must dem- 
onstrate his error; he cannot dismiss it in favor of some other ‘opin- 
ion’ which he prefers to hold” (p. 56 n.). To eschew wishful thinking 
and illogical reasoning is an ambition to be highly commended, even 
though the ambition be only in part realized. At the same time, 
where errors do occur in such an attempt at rigorous analysis, it is 
all the more important that they be definitely pointed out. 

The approach of the authors amounts to a critique and not a sum- 
mary of knowledge in the fields of criminology and criminal justice. 
The individual reports of members of the survey staff to the director, 
containing detailed information regarding methods of crime detec- 
tion and apprehension of offenders, the administration of criminal 
law, the treatment of offenders, and the keeping of criminal records 
and statistics, were not printed with the present treatise, nor are they 
systematically incorporated in it. The findings and conclusions of 
the staff are rather interpreted and evaluated in the light of what the 
two authors regard as broader principles of scientific method. Thus 
no matter how well the book presents illustrative material bearing 
on the status of criminology and criminal justice in this country and 
abroad, the primary question to determine is whether its basic con- 
tentions are sound. These hinge upon its main conclusion that crimi- 
nology is not now a science, both because the disciplines upon which 
it depends are not as yet sciences and because investigators in all 
social fields have, it is claimed, wrongly conceived their scientific 
task. These basic contentions, therefore, have to do with the nature 
of science and of scientific method, with the relations between the 
various sciences and adjacent fields of knowledge, with the applica- 
tion of scientific method to psychology and sociology, and with mis- 
conceptions regarding the nature of a science of society. 
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THE NATURE OF SCIENCE 


Although one of the contentions of the authors is that the term 
“‘science”’ should be strictly construed, there is, in various portions of 
the book, an unfortunate and unnecessary looseness in its use, which 
amounts at times to inconsistency. It is hard to see how, in rigorous 
discourse, such a basic concept can be employed catagorically at one 
point to designate empirical knowledge exclusively (p. 55), on other 
occasions to cover both empirical and rational systems of thought 
(pp. 60-63), and in still other connections to apply to social “sci- 
ences” which, it is elsewhere repeatedly insisted, contain nothing 
scientific in them (pp. 90, 390-91). Economic theory is certainly a 
“rational system of thought,” and criminology is also a “‘science”’ in 
this sense, although neither of these fields may conceivably contain 
much that is strictly empirical except of the “raw” variety. Further- 
more, the statement that “‘sciences can be found in all degrees of or- 
ganization, ranging from the purely empirical science to the purely 
rational science”’ (p. 63), can readily be thought to suggest that ra- 
tional “‘science” is more “‘scientific’’ than empirical “‘science.”’ The 
authors apparently find it difficult to control a rationalistic bias. 

Their ambiguity in the use of the word “science” is not entirely 
remediable. While it is true that they evidently have empirical sci- 
ence in mind for the most part in their argument and often use the 
modifying adjective, there is an inherent difficulty here which is by 
no means brought to the surface. In one breath it is maintained that 
the difference between an empirical science and a rational discipline 
is “perfectly clear’ (p. 62). In the next breath it is admitted that a 
given “‘science”’ may have both empirical and rational elements. In 
fact, it would appear that, no matter how “empirical” a science may 
be, as, e.g., in physics or chemistry, it must contain rational as well 
as empirical elements. Rationality is the essence of theory and 
analysis. Without these there could be no empirical science; there 
would be only “raw empiricism” (pp. 69-71). It should also be noted 
that “raw” rationalism may be just as much a sign of scientific im- 
maturity as “raw” empiricism and that a definition of science which 
stresses one of these more than the other cannot make the matter 
“perfectly clear.”” At the same time, part of the aforementioned 
ambiguity might have been avoided by strictly limiting the use of 
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the word “‘science’’ to such fields of knowledge as physics, chemistry, 
or biology, and by employing other concepts elsewhere, such as “‘dis- 
cipline” when designating a rational system as such, and “study” 
when referring to a social field. In the present paper, therefore, a 
“‘science’’ will be held to mean a generally recognized empirical sci- 
ence, as physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology, or biology. 

The extent to which the analysis of the nature of science (pp. 56- 
63) can be accepted may now be broadly indicated: On the empirical 
side, a science must go beyond mere information or description based 
upon individual observation or common-sense knowledge alone; the 
observations must be accurate and reliable, they must be tested re- 
peatedly by competent observers, must cover broad and significant 
categories of events rather than particular things or mere aggregates 
of particular things, must be supplemented by experimental, statis- 
cal, or other special observational techniques, and must be directed 
by an adequate “theory or analysis.”” On the rational side, a science, 
in its propositions or generalizations, must transcend mere opinion 
or common belief; its propositions must have a generality which is 
broader than the empirical evidence from which they are drawn; 
they must nevertheless rest upon such evidence and be validated by 
it, must possess the formal character of expressing a relation between 
variables, and must be members of ‘‘compendent sets of proposi- 
tions.”’ An empirical science may be distinguished from a purely ra- 
tional discipline as follows: The one rests upon an observational as 
opposed to a rational base, whereas the other is built upon a set of 
arbitrary definitions, axioms, and postulates; the propositions of the 
one are compendent but not systematic, while the other builds upon 
its rational base a dependent group of theorems which are thoroughly 
systematized; the empirical hypotheses of the one are validated by 
the process of induction, i.e., by reference to further observational 
evidence; the rational theorems of the other are proved by deductive 
logic solely. To inductive proof in empirical science the adjective 
“probable” applies: to the purely deductive proof of a rational dis- 
cipline the adjective “true” is appropriate. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
What the book presents regarding the methodology of science, al- 
though in part excellent, is somewhat vitiated by a one-sided em- 
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phasis and by an omission, which lead here and there to false con- 
clusions. Only the minimum requirement of scientific method is dealt 
with, viz.: “that it shall employ techniques of observation and meas- 
urement designed to obtain data in terms of which a general proposi- 
tion can be inductively established as possessing a definite degree of 
probability. This requirement is a complicated one; it involves cri- 
teria of relevancy; it involves the intricacies of inductive proof and 
the subtleties of a calculus of probabilities” (pp. 63-64). Elsewhere 
the prerequisite is stated thus: 

The proper cooperation of theoretical analysis, observation, and inference 
is the essential trait of empirical scientific method. To restrict the use of the 
term scientific to such research as manifests the cooperation of these three 


processes is merely to hold that no research is properly called scientific unless it 
succeed in determining the probability of a scientific proposition [p. 67]. 


And again it is asserted that the “basic, indispensable trait of em- 
pirical scientific method”’ is an “interplay of analysis and investiga- 
tion” (p. 71). 

All three of these quotations, taken from different parts of the 
authors’ discussion on this subject, emphasize the essential duality 
of scientific method, i.e., a duality of observation and theory. Nor 
is there any suggestion here that the rational phase is more impor- 
tant than the empirical phase or vice versa. This would seem to be as 
it should be. Nevertheless, for most of the rest of the discussion on 
scientific method, a radically different point of view is exhibited, the 
implication being that the rational phase is the more important or 
the more immediate or the antecedent phase. The following quota- 
tion, which might be added to, will suffice to indicate this one-sided 
emphasis: “‘A science cannot come into existence in a given field 
until a theory or an analysis has been constructed. Prior to the ex- 
istence of a theory it is impossible for scientific research to be done”’ 
(p. 65). This pseudo-truth is “validated” by a curious line of reason- 
ing. Exploratory investigations are pointed to as possible prelimina- 
ries to scientific work, their usefulness depending upon “the sugges- 
tiveness of the descriptive knowledge” which results. Out of such 
knowledge a theory can be constructed by “‘a rational process which 
transforms the materials it uses’ (p. 65). In short, it would seem 
that, although “exploratory research cannot by itself create a sci- 
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ence,” it may nevertheless through a pure process of rationalization 
and without the use of any more careful observations whatsoever 
(we are led to infer), form the basis of a proper theory or analysis, 
which may in turn be used for scientifically directed research. Such 
an inferential conclusion is entirely erroneous and would not have 
resulted had the one-sided emphasis with respect to scientific method 
been avoided. 

This leads us to the authors’ important omission in their discus- 
sion of scientific method. It is just as futile as the chicken-versus-egg 
argument to insist that either a proper theory or a proper observa- 
tional technique must come first in scientific research. Both theory 
and observation are necessarily “raw” and “exploratory”’ in the em- 
bryonic stage of the scientific development of any field of knowledge. 
The history of science demonstrates this situation time and again. 
It is the growth factor which is omitted in the author’s discussion. 
To say that ‘‘a science must first exist before it can grow” (p. 6) 
misses the truth entirely, which is, rather, that bodies of knowledge 
composed originally of individual observations and common-sense 
impressions may nevertheless develop into a science provided the 
“raw empiricism”’ of its beginnings gives way in time to a proper ob- 
servational technique, and provided also that early preconceptions 
mature ultimately into proper theories and analyses. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SCIENCES AND ADJACENT 
FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE 


The section of the book dealing with this subject (pp. 77-87) 
leaves much to. be desired. Two infelicities of definition run through 
the whole of it: one, the attempted distinction between “independ- 
ent and dependent empirical sciences”; the other, the arbitrary and 
bifurcate delimitations of the fields of psychology and sociology. 

The attempted distinction between independent and dependent 
empirical sciences appears for the most part meaningless. Although 
the subject matter of every recognized empirical science consists in a 
‘set of variables which as a set [my italics] are not found in any other 
science” (p. 77), nevertheless some of these variables are almost al- 
ways borrowed from other sciences. These two facts, if we apply the 
authors’ attempted definitions, would render the sciences both “‘in- 
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dependent” and “‘dependent”’ at the same time and would thus com- 
pletely confuse the issue with respect to such “‘dependent”’ disci- 
plines as criminology which are also designated in the book as 
“hybrid,” a much more satisfactory designation. 

The mathematical disciplines and the recognized empirical sci- 
ences show, from one point of view, a definite structural relationship 
which rather conclusively demonstrates their dependence. Before 
the basic variables of the sciences of biology and geology could be 
clearly analyzed and defined (which analyses occurred around 1860 
and 1830, respectively), certain fundamentals in chemistry had to 
be established. Before the variables of chemistry could be under- 
stood (which began to be fairly possible after about 1780), certain 
principles in physics had to be made clear. Before the basic variables 
of physics could be known (and mature analysis here occurred be- 
tween 1630 and the end of the century), certain principles of mathe- 
matics and astronomy had to be worked out. Before astronomy 
could mature into an empirical science (which was after 1600), the 
mathematical disciplines had to be elaborated and quickened at the 
touchstone of empirical reality. The relationships between the sci- 
ences, and their interdependence, have been more fully analyzed by 
the present writer in other connections,’ and this analysis need not 
be repeated here. 

From the structural point of view, and with a caution that me- 
chanical analogies must not be carried too far, scientific knowledge 
may in part be likened to a building several stories high, mathe- 
matics constituting the foundation, physics the first floor, chemistry 
the second, modern astronomy the third, and geology, biology, and 
psychology the fourth, fifth, and sixth, respectively. Not until the 
nineteenth century were the lower stories complete enough for the 
superstructure to be put into place. Basic construction work is still 
in process on the upper floors and when the whole edifice is suffi- 
ciently secure, one might add in anticipation, a sociological roof 
garden may cap the whole. 

This analogy should be regarded as touching the interrelation of 
the sciences at only one point. It must not be thought to imply too 


3 Cf. Seven Seals of Science (New York: Century Co., 1927), pp. 224, 134, 165, 265, 
179, 312, 320, 105-6, 355, 354, 345-46, 383. 
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much completion in the foundation and “‘lower’’ floors before the 
“ypper”’ stories can be put into place. The sciences are interdepend- 
ent, ““upper”’ sciences contributing often to further developments of 
“lower” ones. The only significance of the structural analogy is to 
illustrate what appears to be an outstanding fact, viz., that certain 
fundamentals in underlying disciplines and sciences must become 
established before the next disciplines in order can be scientifically 
organized. For example, around 1830 there was a vast amount of 
geological material on hand, but it was left for Lyell and his con- 
temporaries, using improved physical and chemical methods of anal- 
ysis, to formulate those basic variables, the use of which, after the 
first third of the century, made it possible to organize geology into a 
veritable science. A like situation occurred in biology around 1860. 
An even greater amount of biological material had been gathered 
from the ancient Greek and earlier periods down to that time; but, 
until the cell and protoplasm had been clearly discerned, and until 
the significance of the germ layers and their relation to bodily struc- 
ture had been made clear (both these discoveries requiring the wide 
application of physical and chemical techniques), it was hardly possi- 
ble to say that biology had become in any true sense a science. Sim- 
ilarly it would seem that, despite the interest which eminent thinkers 
and common people alike have taken from ancient times to the pres- 
ent day in the gathering of impressions about mental phenomena, 
psychology could not find its basic variables and probably has not 
yet found them because the fundamental facts of biology upon which 
it depends (namely, facts about the sense organs and the glandular 
and nervous systems, especially about the spinal cord and the brain) 
did not begin to become clearly analyzed until after the middle of the 
last century. Extensive physical, chemical, and biological tech- 
niques would seem to be essential to the clear understanding of these 
processes, and so far as the brain itself is concerned, there is still 
much to be done before its detailed relation to mental phenomena 
would seem to be sufficiently clear. 

Turning to sociology, there has of course been an enormous 
amount of material gathered in this field, dating back at least as far 
as data gather with respect to mental and biological phenomena, so 
that it is for one thing hardly possible to say that the youthfulness of 
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social study as a scientific discipline is due to lack of time. From be- 
fore the days of Socrates and Aristotle there have been unceasing 
efforts to gather and understand social data. Without wishing for a 
moment to seem to belittle or underestimate the importance of re- 
cent efforts to develop statistical and other adequate methods for 
more properly accumulating and evaluating these data, the present 
writer nevertheless believes that all such endeavor, important as it is, 
is in the nature of a preliminary taxonomic procedure, much as the 
Linnean classification in biology was preliminary to the more ade- 
quate classifications which later developed in the light of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis. This belief is based upon two assumptions, 
frankly hypothetical and subject to verification or disproof: first, 
that a reasonably accurate understanding of man’s biological and 
psychological potentialities and desires is needed before the norm or 
norms toward which man may build his society can be satisfactorily 
formulated; and, second, that society, unlike other basic factors 
around which sciences have been built, is itself so largely man-made 
that it is in good part within man’s power to reshape, rebuild, revise, 
or change by deliberate effort its essential constitution. If these two 
hypotheses are justified, and the writer is fully aware that they are 
not held by a number of sociologists who are inclined to feel that 
society is just as “natural” a product as is a biological organism, it 
would seem fundamentally necessary that the potentialities and de- 
sires of human beings, and the ethical ideals toward which man may 
build his society, must be reasonably explicit before any scientifically 
constructive measures of social change or social control can be formu- 
lated. This conclusion is not meant to imply that there is nothing 
constructive in society as it is at present organized, but merely to 
suggest that, without scientifically devised ethical norms and a suffi- 
cient knowledge of human nature, it is hardly possible to make any 
satisfactory demarcation between the ‘“‘good” and the “bad,” 
the essentially social and antisocial, the inherently criminal and 
normal in society. The general relevance of such considerations to 
the difficulties of fashioning sociology into a science would seem to be 
fairly clear. The ground may even now not be sufficiently ready for 
the scientific maturation of sociology, though this should not be 
taken to suggest that no constructive sociological research can be 
undertaken at the present time. 
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Two important considerations not developed in the book become 
illuminated by a genetic and structural picture of the relationship 
between the sciences and adjacent fields of knowledge. One is that 
during early periods in their growth, as already suggested, so-called 
“raw” empiricism and “raw” analysis were the only possible proce- 
dures, since the basic concepts upon which they later built their 
empirical structures had not yet been provided. During these pre- 
liminary periods it was impossible to distinguish mere opinion and 
common-sense description and analysis from anything more “rigor- 
ous.” Only as antecedent sciences or disciplines furnished the neces- 
sary basic variables could better observational technique and more 
rational analysis come. 

The other consideration is, as has also been touched upon, that the 
basic physiological and genetic concepts upon which it would seem 
that psychology must ultimately rear its empirical structure were 
almost entirely lacking until after the middle of the last century (and 
some of them have not yet been provided), so that one should not be 
too harsh with psychology and psychologists under the circum- 
stances. The authors have presumed to take upon themselves the 
task of diagnosing the difficulties now confronting psychology. Had 
they been less arbitrary and more discerning in their diagnosis, the 
patient would not have been made to look nearly so sick. Similar 
comments apply to their diagnosis of the ills of sociology. 

Turning to the attempted definitions of psychology and sociology, 
one is met with purely arbitrary demarcations, which not only do 
violence to rational analyses (such as have been fairly well projected 
after generations of effort by specialists in these fields), but which 
appear to be typical examples of that very individual opinion which 
the authors decry so roundly. It is submitted that there could hardly 
be anything more naive than the attempted division of a certain 
area of knowledge into psychology as the study of man qua man, hu- 
man physiology as the study of man qua animal, and sociology as the 
study of man’s environment (pp. 79-80). To determine where man’s 
animal nature leaves off and his human nature begins is confusing 
enough; but, in addition, human nature expresses itself in a dis- 
tinctive culture, which proves to be not an insignificant part of 
man’s environment. Hence to study human nature (‘‘psychology’’) 
resolves itself in large measure into a study of the cultural aspects of 
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man’s environment (“sociology”), which leaves the confusion of 
terms and variables in these disciplines in a worse state than the 
authors purport to find them. Add to this the fact that there is no 
provision in the assumed definitions for such studies as animal psy- 
chology, anthropology as the “science of man,” and geology and hu- 
man geography dealing with man’s environment, and the confusion 
becomes worse confounded. Again, despite the authors’ repeated in- 
sistence that sociology is the study of man’s environment generically 
considered, the latter is at one point (p. 80n.) made the “subject 
matter of a number of sciences,” of which sociology is only one 
among others. In this connection the illustration of a “sociological” 
(environmental) fact taken from demand in economics (p. 84) repre- 
sents less than half the truth. Demand is not merely a function of 
price but also (and particularly so) of the utility of the commodity 
to the consumer; and utility is a psychological as well as an environ- 
mental matter. 

Surely there is no advance in analysis when arbitrary and con- 
fusing definitions are substituted for the painstaking efforts of many 
scholars in these fields. Not to enter upon controversial ground, the 
concise definitions recorded in Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary will 
suffice to suggest the more rational approach. There psychology is 
defined as “‘the science of mind; systematic knowledge and investiga- 
tion of [its] genesis, powers, and functions.’’* Sociology is defined as 
“the science of the constitution, phenomena, and development of 
society,” while society is in turn defined as “a group of individuals 
united by common interest and having some organization.’’> For 
further analysis of these fields, reference is again made to the present 
writer’s work already cited, chapter xiii on “Modern Psychology”’ 
and chapter xiv on “Social Science in the Making.” 


4 For the reader interested in a recent searching analysis of the relation between 
“mind” and “matter,” the following work is recommended: The Revolt against Dualism 
(Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1930), by Arthur O. Lovejoy. 

5 For the reader who wishes to supplement these brief definitions, reference is made 
to the systematic writings of Wundt, James, Pierre Janet, Ribot, Titchener, Kéhler, 
McDougall, among the psychologists, and to the writings of Comte, Spencer, Ward, 
Sumner, Giddings, Small, Durkheim, Pareto, Simmel, among the sociologists; also to the 
allusions to scope, status, and concepts of psychology and sociology in Methods in Social 
Science, ed. Stuart A. Rice. William James defined psychology as the “science of mental 
life, both of its phenomena and of their conditions.” For several contrasted definitions 
of sociology see Small, General Sociology (1905), pp. 23 ff. 
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With respect to their definitions of psychology and sociology, the 
authors appear to go out of their way to build up straw men to knock 
down. What confusion they find regarding these disciplines (p. 86) 
seems largely of their own making. It may be admitted that “‘crimi- 
nology is a subject matter dependent upon the subject matters of 
psychology and sociology; and that, therefore, the existence and de- 
velopment of empirical sciences in the fields of psychology and soci- 
ology are necessarily prerequisite to the existence and development 
of an empirical science of criminology” (p. 77). But nothing appears 
to have been gained by the dubious and devious attempt at argu- 
mentation and definition in the pages that follow this quoted state- 
ment. The sciences are essentially interdependent, constituting a 
structural and genetic whole, and containing immature as well as 
mature elements, in the light of which fact the embryonic “sciences” 
of psychology and sociology may be best defined and understood. 
Psychology, the study of mental phenomena, would seem to be built 
upon biology as previously indicated. Similarly it would appear that 
sociology, the study of human relations and institutions, must in 
large part find its basic variables in human biology and human psy- 
chology, both of which are themselves relatively recent additions to 
the family of the sciences. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD AS APPLIED TO PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 

The main conclusions of the book (pp. 390 ff.) are, to repeat, that 
criminology is not now a science, that it depends upon psychology 
and sociology which themselves are not sciences, that these dis- 
ciplines are not sciences because psychologists and sociologists are 
incapable of doing scientific work, and that the only hope is to draft 
specialists from mathematics and the physical and biological sci- 
ences to apply scientific method to social study (p. 405). It has al- 
ready been indicated that, although somewhat modified, the first 
two parts of these conclusions may be accepted. The last two parts 
would seem to represent palpable error. 

Workers in mathematical, physical, and biological fields have al- 
ready for a considerable period of time turned to psychology and 
social study. Some of them have assisted in bringing these disci- 
plines nearer to scientific maturity, as witness the achievements of 
the early nineteenth-century physicists and physiologists (Weber, 
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Fechner, Mueller, Helmholtz, e¢ a/..) who transformed mental phi- 
losophy into the rudiments of psychology. But many others who 
have transferred their allegiance from mathematics and empirical 
science to social study would appear to have done more harm than 
good in the false analogies and hasty generalizations which they 
brought with them. The result, from this point of view, has been 
that theories, accurate enough in the empirical sciences from which 
they are taken but largely invalid as applied to society, have been 
introduced into social study in abundance: mechanistic analogies 
(through such men as Descartes, Hobbes, Weigel, Leibniz, Herbart, 
Fourier, Solvay, Ostwald), environmental analogies (through such 
men as Cuvier, Baer, Lamarck, Ritter, Metchnikoff, Ratzel, Hunt- 
ington), organismic analogies (through such men as Pascal, Lessing, 
Comte, Lilienfeld, Hertwig, Worms), anthropo-racial analogies 
(through such men as Galton, Gobineau, Pearson, Lapouge, Am- 
mon), evolutionary analogies (through such men as Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Novikov, Vaccaro, Tarde, Marx, Ferri).° Containing consider- 
able surface plausibility, being fathered often by a recognized schol- 
ar in an established science, and introducing technical terms the 
complete significance of which could not be readily comprehended 
by the majority of students of society, these analogies were at first 
accepted as manna from heaven; in some quarters the present tend- 
ency is to go to the opposite extreme and regard them for the most 
part as toadstools. 

This new appraisal is hardly more constructive than the old, for 
the basic disciplines and sciences may and do assist social study in 
important ways: mathematics, physics, and chemistry in supplying 
principles of mass action and statistical and other rigorous tech- 
niques appropriate to social study; astronomy and geology in provid- 
ing a knowledge of the limitations and potentialities of natural en- 
vironment; biology and psychology in suggesting the parts played by 
heredity and intelligence in social organization. Man is, after all, 
part of the animal kingdom and subject not only to the general laws 
of biology and psychology and to the limitations of astronomical and 
geological environment applying to the whole of organic existence, 
but also to the laws of the sciences and disciplines upon which these 

6 Cf. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York: Harper Bros., 1928). 
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depend, viz., upon chemistry, physics, and mathematics. Neverthe- 
less, when specialists in these various fields have turned to social 
study, they have not been content to point out wherein the princi- 
ples of their specialties apply to man and to his relations with other 
men, but they have been prone to see social phenomena through the 
eyes of their specialties alone and have thus founded schools of social 
thought named exclusively after their sciences. The chief short- 
coming of all such pseudo-schools of sociology is their stress upon 
factors which man has in common with the rest of the universe. In 
this inverted emphasis the human and social factors have usually 
been completely overlooked or have been so distorted that the net 
result is even worse. While it is important to hold in mind that there 
are environmental, hereditary, and mental factors in social organiza- 
tion, human society is much more than a combination of general en- 
vironment, heredity, and intelligence, since other animals also have 
these factors at their disposal or are conditioned by them and yet no 
other animal has developed anything resembling human society. 
What specialists from other fields usually overlook is that the pri- 
mary concern of sociology is human society. They fail as a rule to 
make any analysis whatsoever of those variables which are unique in 
social relations, those factors and accomplishments which set man 
apart from the rest of material and animal existence, rather than 
those he has merely in common with the remainder of the universe. 
What is relevant in these pseudo-schools of social thought should not 
be neglected, but what is gross exaggeration, hasty generalization, 
false analogy, and raw analysis should be discarded, so that social 
theory may proceed without further incumbrance than it is bound to 
have because the disciplines upon which it depends most, viz., psy- 
chology and biology, still have essential facts to contribute before 
its own basic variables become clear. 

It is therefore a gratuitous slander to insist that psychologists and 
sociologists as a whole are incapable of doing scientific work. Some 
of them doubtless are incapable, because they have had no training 
in empirical science; others who have had such training are blinded 
by hasty generalization and are equally impotent; but there are still 
others who have been trained both in the empirical sciences and in 
the social studies and are endeavoring against odds to formulate the 
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basic variables of psychology and sociology. Impatience and imma- 
ture accusation will not hasten this consummation but will only 
serve to confuse the situation still further. 


MISCONCEPTIONS REGARDING THE NATURE OF A 
SCIENCE OF SOCIETY 

In the book are given five real or alleged misconceptions regarding 
the nature of a science of criminology (pp. 72-77). The reasoning ap- 
plied to this field would seem to apply equally well to any social field. 

First is the contention that social phenomena are more complex, 
intangible, and relative to time and place than are physical and bio- 
logical phenomena, which contention the authors categorically deny. 
As the present writer sees the matter, there are two points of view 
implied here which it is well to keep separated. On the one hand, it 
is probably true that the present seeming complexity of social phe- 
nomena is due largely to our ignorance concerning their fundamental 
concepts and that a much greater simplicity and uniformity will be 
discerned after these concepts have been more clearly defined. The 
basic variables of one science are possibly just about as simple or 
complex, tangible or intangible, as the basic variables of any other 
science. On the other hand, having in mind the suggested hypothesis 
of a hierarchy of scientific knowledge, there is a sense in which the 
data of observation (as distinguished from basic variables as such) 
are not all of like simplicity or complexity. In this sense biological 
phenomena are more complex than chemical or physical phenomena, 
and sociological phenomena are more complex than psychological or 
biological phenomena. Not only do the laws of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences apply to man and to a society of men, as already in- 
dicated, but the laws of psychology and sociology also apply. Social 
phenomena would thus seem to be more complex and elusive than 
any less inclusive type. And by the same token, the “structural” 
relation between the sciences would appear to render the variables of 
the “upper” sciences more difficult to formulate than those of the 
“lower” ones. In addition, time and place seemingly condition all 
kinds of phenomena—physical events least of all, bio-psychological 
events next, and social events apparently most of all. There is no 
confusion of history and observation here (pp. 72-73). History en- 
ters into all science, as has already been indicated. 
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Second is the contention that, since laboratory experimentation is 
inapplicable to social phenomena, no empirical science of society is 
possible. The authors’ position on this score is very well presented 
and their summary is worth repetition, viz.: 

In proportion as research is incapable of performing laboratory experiments 
in the narrowest sense of that term, its observational data must be developed by 
elaborate statistical and mathematical calculations. It is sufficient here for us 
to emphasize the unquestionable fact that the basic trait of empirical scientific 
method, namely, its use of empirical evidence to determine the probability of 


generalizations, is not at all dependent upon opportunities for laboratory experi- 
mentation [p. 73]. 


It might be added that in the past quarter of a century substantial 
progress has been made in developing adequate statistical and other 
techniques for empirical observation and assembling of social data’ 
and that plans are at present under way for the more satisfactory 
preservation of sociological source materials. 

The third contention is that social data are not “metrical” and 
that empirical handling is therefore impossible. Here, again, the 
authors’ position may in substance be maintained, viz., that the 
word “metrical” should not be confined to processes of simple count- 
ing, weighing, or linear measurement; that measurement may be 
very complex and inferential as in the “weighing” of the electron; 
that statistical and similar techniques are just as much “metrical” 
as any simpler form of measurement; and that no matter how com- 
plex or inferential the process may become, so long as it proves ade- 
quate to the problems imposed by social research, it will constitute 
all the “‘metrical’’ criterion necessary for the development of social 
science (p. 74). 

The fourth contention is that criminology, psychology, and soci- 
ology are “young enterprises among the sciences” and that in time 
they should develop adequate techniques of observation and analy- 
sis. The authors’ attempted answer to this contention, viz., that 
“there was no prior period of extended accumulation of merely de- 
scriptive knowledge” (p. 75) in the fields of physics and biology and 


7 Cf. Methods in Social Science, ed. Stuart A. Rice (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1931), a case book compiled under the direction of the Committee on Scientific 
Method in the Social Sciences of the Social Science Research Council. 

® See reports of the Joint Committee on Materials for Research of the Social Science 
Research Council and the American Council of Learned Societies. 
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that workers in social fields are constitutionally incompetent when it 
comes to scientific investigation, must be categorically denied. The 
most charitable response to the first part of this answer is that the 
authors have simply not informed themselves on the history of phys- 
ics and biology. In response to the second part of their answer, it is 
sufficient to repeat that the social fields have drawn workers in 
abundance from the mathematical disciplines and from the physical 
and biological sciences, where they had already demonstrated their 
ability to do scientific work, so that, if they were unable to show sub- 
stantial results in the social field, it is more logical to infer that the 
difficulties lie in the complexity and scientific immaturity of the sub- 
ject matter rather than in any inherent incompetence in the men 
themselves. At the same time, it must be repeated that there are 
still too many workers in the social field who have no scientific back- 
ground, who come to their work with misconceptions and fixed preju- 
dices which they are apparently seeking to rationalize, and that, so 
long as they remain prominent in university instruction and re- 
search, the scientifically trained and unbiased workers in the field 
will be rendered incapable of making substantial progress except in 
the perfection of the basic statistical and other mathematical tech- 
niques which the “‘wishful thinking” type of worker cannot under- 
stand anyway and therefore finds no way to dominate. 

The fifth contention, beginning in the book at the bottom of page 
75 where it is called “‘second defence,” is much deeper than the au- 
thors seem to appreciate. To attempt to make the imputed essential 
difference between social “science,” on the one hand, and physical 
and biological science, on the other, hinge upon an alleged distinc- 
tion between “inexact” and “‘exact” methodology would appear to 
miss the issue completely. Social “science” may become ever so ex- 
act and still be “essentially different” in some basic respect from the 
rest of the sciences. This is not the place to enter into the details of 
this very important contention, although a few brief reminders may 
suggest the extent to which, if true, it must complicate the problem 
of turning social study into social science. 

In nature are found what are apparently relatively fixed “laws,” 
using “laws” to designate the objective uniformities themselves 
rather than man’s understanding or interpretation of those uni- 
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formities. In the various societies that man has been instrumental 
in fashioning, there is as yet no evidence of such relative fixity or in- 
evitability. This apparent difference between the whole group of 
natural sciences, on the one hand, and the social studies, on the 
other, may conceivably be resolved by assuming that a cosmic ex- 
perimentation has been in process since primordial time, which has 
in part crystallized itself into set ways (we call them laws of nature) 
in the millions upon millions of years of its duration, so that in retro- 
spect the results of the process seem very much fixed; whereas along- 
side of this result is seen the experimentation of man, who, as part 
of the cosmic process and yet as a “wilful” element in it, has for only 
a few thousand years been endeavoring to fashion a society. His ex- 
perimentation has by no means as yet crystallized itself into set 
ways. At present the social order may in general be said to be rela- 
tively undefined; and it would seem to lie largely within the power of 
man’s intelligent direction to “determine” what the laws of society 
shall ultimately be. On the basis of some such assumption the seem- 
ing discontinuity between the “laws” of nature and the “laws” of 
society may be theoretically resolved, but, in any event, as matters 
stand at present the indicated difference between the two broad 
groups of disciplines makes for an added complexity in the field of 
the social studies which should not be overlooked or underestimated. 
With respect to these five considerations as a whole, whether one 
agrees or disagrees with the authors’ analysis, there is no reason to 
regard them as indicative of the impossibility of doing scientific 
work in the social studies. To the present writer they indicate rather 
the relative complexity of the subject matter to be dealt with and the 
immature condition in which such studies still find themselves. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, a word may be said about etiology and another 
about an opportunity the authors seem to have missed. Regarding 
the causes of crime, it is stated in this treatise that we know nothing 
scientifically, but the inference is drawn that, after the social studies 
have become empirical sciences, questions of etiology will be prop- 
erly answered. Now the etiology of crime and what a society regards 
as ethically right and wrong must be intimately connected; and it is 
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to be noted that the authors place ethics unequivocally under the 
rationalistic part of their recommended Institute—under the Crimi- 
nal Justice Division (pp. 393, 404, 407-8). If ethics is thus to be re- 
garded solely as a rational discipline, what is to be its ultimate rela- 
tion to empirical social science? Would not the question of etiology 
remain as nebulous as now unless this connection were satisfactorily 
established? The crucial ethical task of society as related to crime 
would seem to be to act as an arbiter between conflicting human de- 
sires and to erect standards which will best serve both the individual 
and the group. If such a task is to be decided by a process of pure 
rationalism, how can anything empirical with respect to etiology 
come out of it? Merely to raise such questions suggests the answer. 
Social ethics must apparently come to be regarded as a potential 
empirical science if the etiology of crime is to be thought of as sci- 
entifically determinable.’ In such a determination, criminology and 
criminal justice can hardly be kept separated as the authors insist 
in their recommendations. 

On the score of an opportunity missed, the situation would seem 
to be briefly as follows: The director of the survey upon which the 
book under review is based secured an eminent staff of specialists 
who spent several years making investigations and preparing re- 
ports, which were then submitted to him. In these reports, which the 
present writer has seen but which have not been published, are con- 
tained not only excellent analyses of the present status of criminology 
and of deficiencies in existing technical procedures and basic data, 
but also a well-balanced critique of scientific method and its applica- 
tion to social study. Instead of accepting these findings and this 
critique and preparing recommendations in accordance, the director 
and one member of the staff have apparently seized the occasion to 
embark on an excursion of their own in the interests of exhibiting a 
biased dialectic, have declared the remaining members of the survey 
staff (and virtually all other students of social phenomena) incapable 
of doing acceptable work, and have ended their jaunt with the bi- 
zarre suggestion that a criminological institute be organized com- 
posed chiefly of logicians and mathematicians, while making no pro- 


9 Cf. Seven Seals of Science, pp. 420-21. 
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vision for securing ‘“‘valid and significant” criminologica] data (pp. 
IOI-S). 

The authors have missed the opportunity of making the most of 
the findings of the survey staff, of enlisting the co-operation of the 
more responsible and competent workers in the social field, and of 
formulating a practical program of next steps in the organization of 
a science of society. 

It is undoubtedly true that, generally speaking, the establishment 
of sciences of psychology and sociology is to be regarded as funda- 
mental to the thoroughgoing development of a science of criminology 
but it does not follow that practical studies in criminology as at pres- 
ent constituted cannot assist in the scientific formulation of more 
basic variables. In analyzing what is now regarded as criminal or 
defective behavior, it is possible to examine psychological and social 
phenomena in probably as close an approximation to laboratory iso- 
lation as is afforded anywhere in the social field. Much information 
is already available through official police, court, hospitalization, and 
detention channels. Special procedures may be applied here which 
would not be permitted with respect to what is thought of as normal 
behavior. In other respects, also, opportunities for close study of 


criminals and defectives maintain. Neither psychology nor sociology 
needs to be farther along before investigations in criminology can be 
pursued with constructive benefit to all three fields. The art of heal- 
ing developed before, and assisted very materially in the formula- 
tion of, a science of biology. Through intensive and comprehensive 
investigations in such practical fields as criminology may in large 
part come the final maturation of social study into social science. 
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A TECHNIQUE FOR ANALYZING SOCIOLOGICAL 
DATA CLASSIFIED IN NON-QUANTITA- 
TIVE GROUPS: 


SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 
University of Wisconsin 


ABSTRACT 


For statistical treatment of sociological data when the dependent variable is on a 
quantitative scale and the independent variables are not, it is first important to test 
the significance of the difference between means in sub-classes. By new and simple pro- 
cedures the significance of the sums of differences between averages and of differences 
between differences, holding constant other factors, may now be tested. Application of 
these procedures to test scores of attitudes toward prohibition of 238 students of the 
University of Chicago in 1929 shows that, taken as a whole, the men were wetter than 
the women; students whose fathers were not reported as voting dry were wetter than 
students whose fathers were reported as voting dry; and students from neighborhoods 
not reported as dry were wetter than students from neighborhoods reported as dry. In 
each case the other two factors were held constant. Application of the same procedures 
to case-history ratings led to nearly identical conclusions, indicating that as far as re- 
sults were concerned it made little difference whether test or case-history methods were 
used. 


This paper is intended primarily to illustrate a method of statisti- 
cal treatment which would seem to have possibilities of quite wide 
application in sociology when the dependent variable is on a quanti- 
tative scale and the independent variables are not. 

Almost any sociological problem calls for classification of data into 
sub-groups. The more sets of relevant factors which one takes into 
account, the more confident one is that the relationship observed be- 
tween any two of the factors is worth talking about. The limitation 
of the method of classification by sub-groups is, of course, that the 


t The new method, illustrated in the present paper, of “holding factors constant” by 
treating the sums (or differences) of differences between means, is the work of F. Yates 
of Rothamsted Experiment Station, Harpenden, England, who approached the subject 
from a more general point of view than the present study and with a more elaborate 
mathematical treatment. See Yates, ‘The Principles of Orthogonality and Confound- 
ing in Replicated Experiments,” Journal of Agricultural Science, XXIII, Part I, Janu- 
ary, 1933, pp. 108-45. Yates’s work is an adaptation of the method of analysis of vari- 
ance developed by R. A. Fisher. The writer wishes to make acknowledgment to Mr. 
Yates and Dr. Fisher for valuable suggestions made in the early stages of preparation 
of the present paper, although they are not responsible for any errors of interpretation 
which may have crept in. See also A. E. Brandt, ‘The Analysis of Variance in a ‘2 Xs’ 
Table with Disproportionate Frequencies,” Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, XXVIII (June, 1933), 164-73. 
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number of groups increases in geometric proportion to the number of 
factors studied and the investigator is soon left with a very small 
number of cases in certain categories, even if he began with hundreds 
or even with thousands of cases. The method of partial correlation 
to some extent overcomes this difficulty when the factors are quanti- 
tative variables. Frequently, some of the factors are not expressible 
on a quantitative scale; in such a situation the methods of the pres- 
ent paper should be found useful. 

The data were collected by the writer for a previously reported 
comparison of a statistical and case-history method of studying social 
attitudes. The subjects used were 238 students of the University of 
Chicago in 1929, who took H. N. Smith’s test of attitudes toward 
prohibition (constructed by L. L. Thurstone’s method of equal-ap- 
pearing intervals) and who also wrote 1,000-word autobiographies of 
their experiences in connection with liquor and prohibition from 
childhood to the present.? In addition to illustrating a statistical 
technique for handling data grouped in non-quantitative categories 
the present paper may have some value in (a) indicating how a meas- 
ure of attitudes may be used in studying the backgrounds of people 
shown to possess certain attitudes, and in (b) showing how the re- 
sults of two independent studies may be compared. 

The test scores of the 238 students who took the test of attitudes 
toward prohibition were divided into eight groups, as indicated in 


2 The reliability coefficient of the test was .88 raw, .94 estimated. The case histories 
were read by four experienced judges and a given paper was rated on a graphic rating 
scale according to the extent to which the writer of the paper seemed to be favorable or 
unfavorable toward prohibition laws. The average of the six intercorrelations of the four 
judges with one another was .86; when all ratings were converted into standard scores and 
the corresponding ratings of two judges added, the average of the three intercorrelations 
was .92; thus yielding an estimated reliability coefficient of .96. The test scores of the 
238 subjects were then correlated with the average standard scores assigned by the four 
judges, yielding a correlation of .82, or .87 corrected for attenuation. This was consid- 
ered sufficiently high to suggest that, whatever the test and case-history ratings were 
measuring, they were measuring much the same thing; moreover, there was evidence 
that what they were measuring was attitudes, if attitudes are defined not according to 
some esoteric philosophical scheme but are defined more or less according to the modal 
use of the word in common speech. S. A. Stouffer, ‘An Experimental Comparison of a 
Statistical and Case History Method of Studying Social Attitudes,” Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, May, 1931, pp. 154-56. 

3 Data for making the classifications were taken from a questionnaire filled out by 
the student before taking the test. He was asked: ‘In liquor elections does your father 
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Table I, which shows in each group, ,, the number of individuals; 
x;, the mean test score; and S(x—2,)*, the sum of the squares of the 
-deviations of the test scores from the mean test score in the group. 
The original test scores ranged from 2.4 to 9.2, a low score indicating 
a favorable attitude toward prohibition and a high score indicating 
an unfavorable attitude. The general mean of the 238 test scores was 


TABLE I 
ATTITUDE SCORES ON PROHIBITION OF 238 STUDENTS 


FEMALES MALES 


Father’s Father’s Father’s Father’s 

Vote Re- | Vote Not | Vote Re- | Vote Not 

ported Reported ported Reported 
Dry Dry Dry Dry 


Neighborhood reported dry... . nN, 37 24 28 19 


4.07 5-54 4-53 5.76 
S(x—,)?| 52.46 55-42 64.64 38.48 


Neighborhood not reported dry. Ns 20 46 22 42 
4.90 5.72 6.38 
S(x—%,)? | 34.38 93-42 30.90 | 95.18 


5.322 and the sum of the squares of the deviations from the general 
mean was 603.42. 

Let us examine, first, the extent to which our knowledge of the 
sex and the two “‘background factors” helps us to predict the test 
scores. By measuring the squared deviations about the eight group 
means instead of about the general mean, we find that their sum is 
464.88. This is 77 per cent as large as the original sum of 603.42, in- 
dicating that about 23 per cent of the variance in the attitude test 


tend to vote dry ........ , can’t say ........ “Were the immediate neighborhoods 
in which you spent most of your childhood generally considered dry ........ , OGc..... ; 
can’t say ........ ?” Because of the small number of cases, 238, it was necessary to classify 
the answers to these two questions into two groups each. Quite arbitrarily, the “‘wet” 
and “‘can’t say” answers were pooled, in both instances, since this divided the sample 
into more nearly equal groups than the pooling of the “‘dry”’ and “can’t say” answers 
would have done; and since attitude scores of the ‘‘can’t say” groups more nearly re- 
sembled those of the ‘‘wet ’’groups than of the “‘dry” groups. The check mark by an in- 
dividual is, of course, a subjective judgment and the results of this study should be 
interpreted with this limitation constantly in mind. 
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scores is accounted for by knowledge of sex and the two “back- 
ground factors.’ This is equivalent to the reduction in variability 
produced by a correlation coefficient of .48, which is much too large 
to be attributed to chance. 

Turning now to the individual groups, we may investigate the 
differences between the average scores of those whose fathers were 
reported as voting dry and those whose fathers were not reported as 
voting dry. Four comparisons may be made. For example, take 
females from neighborhoods reported as dry. The average test score 
of the 37 whose fathers were reported dry was 4.07, as compared 
with an average test score of 5.54 among the 24 whose fathers were 
not reported as voting dry. The former were, as might be expected, 
more favorable toward prohibition, on the average. The difference is 
1.47. Is it small enough to be accounted for by chance? The differ- 
ence between two independent means will vary in random sampling 
with a variance of o(s +7) . The most unbiased estimate of o° 
available from all the information in Table I is that obtained by 
pooling the sums of the squares of the deviations from all the means 
and dividing by the total number of cases, 238, less 8, the number of 
group means. For our estimate‘ we take o” = 464.88/230= 2.021, and 
form 


.54—4.0 
5-54 =3.9, 
2.021 | —+— 


a difference which we see from a table of the normal curve is too 
large to be attributed to chance. We can feel confident in saying that 


{= 


4It might be better in this case to take as the estimate of o? merely the sum of the 
squared deviations around the two means under comparison, divided by the number of 
cases in the two samples, less 2; provided that one had reason for thinking that the vari- 
ance in the scores in these two groups was intrinsically different from the variance of 
the scores in the other groups. In the present case, there is no a priori reason for expect- 
ing a difference in variation, and the estimate of o? formed from the two samples alone 
is not significantly different from that formed from the remainder of the data, as can be 
tested by taking z=one-half the difference between their natural logarithms and re- 
ferring to Table VI in R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers, Appendix. 
It seems preferable, therefore, to use as an estimate a measure which takes into account 
all of the data available. 
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those girls from “‘dry neighborhoods” whose fathers were reported as 
voting dry made a significantly more favorable score toward prohibi- 
tion than those from “‘dry neighborhoods” whose fathers were not 
reported as voting dry. Of precisely what factors in the home situa- 
tion the father’s vote is an index, cannot, of course, be ascertained 
from the data. The father’s vote may or may not be an index of the 
sentiment in the home on prohibition, but it is clearly an index of 
something which differentiates the attitudes of the daughters. 

In a similar manner, all pairs of differences between means in 
Table I may be studied, controlling the two other “disturbing” fac- 
tors. The first two columns of Table II summarize the results. (The 
last two columns of the table will be discussed later in the paper.) 
Considering all values of ¢ greater than 2 as significant, we see that 
all but one of the sex differences might be attributed to chance and 
two of the differences between the means of those from “dry” and 
“not reported dry” neighborhoods. On the other hand, the differ- 
ences between attitude scores of those whose fathers were reported 
as voting dry and those whose fathers were not reported as voting 
dry are all greater than might reasonably be expected by chance. 

Thus far, we have followed a conventional and well-known pro- 
cedure. A new and simple method is now available for carrying the 
analysis some steps farther. It will enable us to pool our four com- 
parisons with respect to a given factor and to report a summary find- 
ing based on all of our cases instead of on a portion of our cases; 
while the other two factors still are held constant. 

Consider only those whose fathers were reported as voting dry. 
The difference, .46, between the mean score of males and females 
who came from a neighborhood reported as dry has a variance of 


o (+2). The difference, .43, between the mean scores of males 


and females who came from a neighborhood not reported as dry has 
a variance of o” (i+ x) . The difference of .46, based on one set 


of data, is independent of the difference of .43 based on another set 
of data. In each set the neighborhood factor is held constant, and if 
we add the values .43 and .46 the sum will still be free from the effect 
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TABLE II 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF VARIOUS GROUPS 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEAN Score oF THose WHosE 
FatHers Not Reportep Dry AnD oF THOSE 
Waose FaTHers WERE Reportep Dry 


Test Scores 


Case-History Ratings 


Difference 


Difference 


t 


Females 
Neighborhood reported dry 


1.47 


. 782 


3-4 


Females 


Neighborhood not reported dry... . 


.82 


.308 


Males 
Neighborhood reported dry 


1.23 


-774 


Males 


Neighborhood not reported dry... . 


1.05 


2.8 


.450° 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEAN ScorE OF THOSE WHOSE 
NEIGHBORHOOD Was Not Reportep Dry AND 
or TxHos—e WHose NEIGHBORHOOD Was RE- 
PORTED Dry 


Test Scores 


Case-History Ratings 


Difference 


Difference 


t 


Females 
Father’s vote reported dry 


.83 


2.3 


Females 
Father’s vote not reported dry 


Males 
Father’s vote reported dry 


.80 


Males 


Father’s vote not reported dry... . 


.62 


MALES AND FEMALES 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEAN SCORE OF 


Test Score 


Case-History Ratings 


Difference 


Difference 


Father’s vote reported dry, neighbor- 


hood reported dry 


.46 


. 203 


Father’s vote reported dry, neighbor- 


hood not reported dry 


43 


. 208 


Father’s vote not reported dry, neigh- 


borhood reported dry 


Father’s vote not reported dry, neigh- 
borhood not reported dry 


t | 
2.2 | 1.3 
| 
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of the neighborhood factor. (The reasonableness of this last state- 
ment may perhaps be seen graphically from Figure 1. It will be 
noted that in adding the two differences between averages no ac- 
count is taken of the absolute location of the original means. If the 
original means had been at points A, B, C, and D, the sum of their 
differences obviously would have been the same as before; it is in 
this sense that the effect of the neighborhood factor is controlled.) 


Scales of attitude scores of those from: 


Neighborhoods Neighborhoods 
not reported reported 
dry dry 


| 


(difference .46) 


Mean of Males 5.33 
IN / a= D 
(difference .43) 


Mean of Females 4.90 —™ 


Viz Mean of Males 4.53 


= 


A a 
(difference .46) 


(difference .43) 


4.0 Mean of Females 4.07 
Bo 


Fic. 1 


By the theorem that the variance of a sum of two independently dis- 
tributed quantities is equal to the sum of their variances, the sum, 
.89, will have a variance of 
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which, taking o? = 2.021, as before, is equal to .3197, yielding 


j= 89 
V .3197 


1.6, 


a value, which, though larger than either ¢ based on the two sets of 
differences considered individually, might be expected by chance 
about once in ro times. 

By a simple extension of the above reasoning one can say that, in 
general, the sum of & differences between two means, when the dif- 
ferences vary independently, has a variance of 


With the aid of this formula, we can add all of the (k=4) differ- 
ences between mean attitude scores of men and women and test 
whether the men as a whole were significantly wetter in their atti- 
tudes than the women as a whole, with father’s vote and neighbor- 
hood factors held constant. We find that 


.46+.43-+.22+.66 


I I I I I I I I 


which must be interpreted as significant.5 

It will be noted that the same denominator can be used in testing 
whether the difference, as a whole, found with respect to the factor 
of father’s vote, or with respect to the factor of neighborhood, hold- 
ing constant the other two factors, is significant. These results, to- 
gether with other results to be discussed subsequently, are found in 
Table ITI. 

Another type of question also is raised by comparisons of the type 
reported in Table II. For example, the difference between mean at- 


5 If all the values of are equal, this result becomes equivalent to what would be ob- 
tained by using the methods of analysis of variance described by Fisher, of. cit., chap. 
viii. The nature of sociological data is such that the values of » seldom will be equal. 
Under certain conditions, the estimate will be improved if a weighted instead of an un- 
weighted sum is used. See Yates, op. cit., pp. 118-20; and Brandt, op. cit. 
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titude scores of men and women whose fathers were reported as not 
voting dry but whose neighborhoods were reported as dry was .22, 
with ¢=o.5. Contrast this with corresponding difference between 
scores of men and women whose fathers also were reported as not 
voting dry and whose neighborhoods were not reported as dry, the 
difference being .66, with ¢=2.2. The question is: Was the differ- 
ence between men and women from neighborhoods reported as dry 


TABLE III 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SUMS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS, HOLDING 
Two FACTORS CONSTANT 


Test Scores CasE-History RATINGS 


Difference Difference 


Sum of differences between mean 
scores of those whose fathers were 
not reported dry and those whose 
fathers were reported dry, holding 
sex and neighborhood constant... . 4.57 5.9 2.314 4-9 

Sum of difference between mean scores 
of those whose neighborhood was 
not reported dry and of those whose’ 
neighborhood was reported dry, 
holding sex and father’s vote con- 

Sum of difference between mean scores 

of males and females, holding fa- 

ther’s vote and neighborhood con- 


significantly greater than the difference between men and women 
from neighborhoods not reported as dry? The variance of a differ- 
ence between two independent measures is the same as the variance 
of the sum; hence we may take 


nis .66—.22 


which cannot be interpreted as significant. 
This procedure is quite capable of extension. The difference be- 
tween mean scores of males whose fathers were not reported as vot- 
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ing dry and of males whose fathers were reported as voting dry, all 
coming from “dry” neighborhoods, was 1.23. The corresponding 
difference for females was 1.47. The sum, 2.70, is evidently greater 
than the sum, 1.87, of the two sets of differences found in groups 
from neighborhoods not reported as dry. We ask the question: 
Holding sex constant, is the differential effect of father’s vote (or of 
whatever father’s vote is an index) greater among students from 
neighborhoods reported as dry than among students from other 
neighborhoods? Testing, we find 


2.70— 1.87 


which is not significant. The computation is not heavy, for the same 
denominator is used as in the second paragraph preceding. 

The only limit to the full extension of the method seems to be the 
difficulty of getting enough cases in some of the groups, even if the 
original number of cases is large. If some of the cells are sparsely 
populated or empty, it is quite possible to use the method in ana- 
lyzing those portions of the data where the factors are adequately 


represented. As a practical matter it seems hardly desirable to 
analyze data in a cell containing less than about a dozen cases. 

One cannot too strongly emphasize the importance of holding con- 
stant relevant factors. This seems almost too obvious to repeat, but 
is exceedingly important if statistical studies in sociology are to have 
validity. Since it is hard to keep several factors in mind at the same 
time, it would seem desirable to lay out a project carefully in such a 
way that as many factors as possible are controlled in advance, leav- 
ing not more than three or four to be disentangled in the eventual 
statistical treatment. The practical obstacle to attaining this ideal, 
apart from absence of data, is the often justifiable feeling that the 
events studied are shifting so fast in time that it is hardly worth 
while to make a meticulously accurate study. In that case, we 
should be conscious of the limitations of the study in reporting the 
results. The limitations of the study reported above are so numer- 
ous, due to subjective definition of categories and due to neglect of 
other factors which may or may not be significant, that the writer 
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would hesitate to publish the findings if he did not feel that sociolo- 
gists should be better acquainted with the new tools now available 
for analyzing data of this type. 

As previously indicated, the main purpose of the original study 
for which the data here used were collected was to compare two 
methods of studying attitudes. The correlation between the test 
scores and the case-history ratings of the 238 students examined was 
.82 and therefore high enough to indicate that whatever the two 
methods were getting at, they were getting at much the same thing. 


TABLE IV 
CASE-HISTORY RATINGS ON ATTITUDES TOWARD PROHIBITION OF 238 STUDENTS 


FEMALES MALES 


Father’s Father’s 
Father’s Vote Not Father’s Vote Not 
Vote Re- Reported Vote Re- Reported 

ported Dry Dry ported Dry Dry 


Neighborhood reported n, 37 24 28 19 


sage — .682|+ .100|— .479| — .300 
S(x— ,)? 20.34 16.81 21.23 8.87 


Neighborhood not report- Ns 20 46 22 42 
ed d ¥ 


— .117| + .191 | + .oor | + .541 
S(x—Z,)? 15.57 34-34 17.28 39-11 


A more stringent comparison of the two methods than the mere 
computation of the correlation would be to see whether, if case his- 
tory ratings were substituted for test scores in the study of the rela- 
tionship between attitudes toward prohibition, sex, father’s vote, 
and neighborhood, different conclusions would be reached than were 
reached in using test scores.° 

Table IV gives the basic data for case-history ratings analogous to 
the data in Table I. The rating on a particular case history was the 
average of the standard scores of four judges, anc, of course, the 
scale of measurement is entirely different from that of the test 
scores. Ideally, the values of ¢, however, should be so close to the cor- 
6 The same classification as to background factors was used as in studying test 


scores. No attempt was made to form a new classification from data in the case histories 
themselves. 
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responding values of ¢ found by using the test scores, that we would 
be forced to make the same interpretation of the significance of the 
difference between any two factors. The values of ¢ found from the 
case history ratings are given in the last columns of Tables II and 
III. In only one of the eighteen comparisons is there any discrepancy 
large enough to affect the interpretation; it is in the second entry in 
Table II. Here ¢ based on the test scores is 2.2; ¢ based on the case 
history ratings is 1.3. The former is significant; the latter small 
enough to be due possibly to chance. It would be hard to conceive 
of a more stringent comparison of the two methods than these. ‘The 
result would seem to be adequate confirmation of the conclusions 
published by the writer previously.’ 

It will be remembered that sex and the two background factors 
studied accounted for about 23 per cent of the variance in test 
scores. The sums of the squares of the deviations of case-history 
ratings from the general mean was 213.36;' the sum of the squares of 


7 Reference given in n. 2. 


§ Given the sums of the squares of the deviations from the general mean, we can 
find directly the average intercorrelation of the four judges’ ratings of the case histories, 
without troubling to compute the six individual correlation coefficients. This can be a 
considerable time-saver. The procedure and proof are so simple that they may have been 
published before, though without coming to the writer’s attention. Since a given case- 
history rating, the average of standard scores assigned by k judges, is 


(x—%;,) 


I 


the sum of the squares of the » deviations from the general mean of zero is 


t 


2 
=1 t=r [% 


where P=the sum of the wen) product terms. 
Since 
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we have 
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the deviations from the group means was 173.53, indicating that sex 
and the two background factors studied accounted for about 19 per 
cent of the variance in the case-history ratings. The correlation be- 
tween test scores and case history ratings expressed as deviations 
from the means of the eight groups was .77. This may be interpreted 
as a partial correlation, indicating the agreement between the two 
methods with sex and the two background factors held consiant. It 
is, of course, a more exacting comparison than that represented by a 
total coefficient of .82; it is based on more nearly homogeneous data, 
and the more homogeneous the data the less the likelihood of high 
agreement between the two methods of attitude study. Since one 
can give a test quickly and cheaply to hundreds—not to say thou- 
sands—of subjects, the test has an undoubted advantage in the 
analysis of a mass of data, particularly when the differential effects 
of a number of “‘background factors” are to be dissected and studied. 
The case-history method is not suitable—nor is it of course intended 
—for the use to which it was necessarily put in this study. Its value 
is chiefly as an evoker of new ideas, a check on the definition of cate- 
gories, a tentative interpreter of relationships found statistically, 
and a basis for impressionistic studies of “patterns” or sequences of 
behavior. 


giving 
P=k(kSz2—n). 


Any product term (with i>1), such as 


t=1 


= (j—1)i 


the average intercorrelation of the judges’ ratings, 


mk(k—-1) k—1 


In the present example, k= 4, m= 238, Sz*= 213.36, whence the average intercorrelation, 
measuring the agreement of judges’ ratings of case histories, is .86, which yields an esti- 
mated reliability (using the Spearman-Brown formula), of .96. Cf. n. 2. 


2Sr 
—1)’ 


whence P= 2nSr; and kk 
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SUMMARY 


1. It is important to test the significance of the difference between 
means in sub-classes. 

2. New and simple procedures are illustrated for (a) testing the 
significance of the swms of differences between average scores of, 
say, men and women, thus holding constant other factors; and for 
(b) testing the significance of the differences between differences, 
holding constant other factors. 

3. Application of these procedures to test scores of attitudes to- 
ward prohibition of 238 students at the University of Chicago shows 
that, taken as a whole, the men were wetter than the women; stu- 
dents whose fathers were not reported as voting dry were wetter 
than students whose fathers were reported as voting dry; and stu- 
dents from neighborhoods not reported as dry were wetter than stu- 
dents from neighborhoods reported as dry; in each case holding the 
other two factors constant. 

4. Application of the same procedures to case-history ratings on 
attitudes toward prohibition of these 238 students led to sufficiently 
identical conclusions to indicate that as far as results were concerned, 
it made little difference which of the two methods (test or case his- 


tory) was used. If, as there is reason for believing, the case histories 
revealed attitudes, the present paper may be regarded as providing 
additional verification of the validity of Thurstone’s methods of 
measuring attitudes by the use of a test. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE 


JESSIE BERNARD 
Washington University 
ABSTRACT 

A study was made of 252 married individuals representing 146 marriages. Of these, 
31 were clinical cases. The sample was younger and more highly educated than the 
general population, with smaller families and better economic status than average. The 
distribution of marital satisfaction showed a very marked negative skew. Three impor- 
tant points in the curve were the average, the indifference point (score of 50), and the 
success-failure point (66 for women, 68 for men). Brief clinical summaries are presented 
to give qualitative insight into the meaning of various scores. 

In another paper" the present writer has described and discussed 
an instrument for the measurement of success in marriage. In the 
course of testing this instrument it was tried out on 252 individuals 
(115 men and 137 women) representing 146 marriages. These were 
urban marriages coming from St. Louis, Seattle, and Los Angeles. 
Those from Los Angeles were from Dr. Paul Popenoe’s Institute of 
Family Relations and, together with 6 others, constitute what will 
be designated the ‘‘clinical cases.”’ In the present paper the results 
secured from this sample will be set forth and analyzed. 

Since all the findings are relative to this sample, let us analyze it 
with respect to a few factors and compare it with the population at 
large. First of all, the present sample is younger than the population 
at large.? It is probably somewhat above the average in economic 
status, considering the present level of incomes, but perhaps not 
markedly so.’ It has fewer children than the population of St. Louis.‘ 
And, finally, it is an extremely highly educated group.5 


« “An Instrument for the Measurement of Success in Marriage,’”’ Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XX VII (May, 1933), 94-106. 

2 The details of computation must be omitted for lack of space. The general method 
was to compare the present sample with the 1930 census figures for St. Louis. The pres- 
ent sample has 16.5 per cent more men in the twenty-five to thirty-four age interval 
than the married population of St. Louis and correspondingly fewer in the older age 
intervals. 

3 The modal income group is $1,500 to $1,900. The arithmetic mean lies in the $3,000 
to $3,400 interval. 

4 The present sample contained 5 and 10.5 per cent more one- and two-children fami- 
lies, respectively, than did the population at large, and correspondingly fewer three- and 
four-or-more-children families. 

5 Out of 203 cases where data were available, 157, or about 72.4 per cent, had had 
more than high-school education, and many of them advanced postgraduate work. This 
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In general make-up the present sample, so far as the women are 
concerned, coincides very closely with the sample in Dr. Davis’ 
study.® Indeed, it is highly probable that all studies of this nature 
select the same group, that is, an exceptionally intelligent, economi- 
cally comfortable, well-educated one. Hamilton’s’ and Dickinson’s® 
groups seem to have been drawn from very much the same social 
level. 

If the object of the present study had been to construct norms, the 
sample would have been quite unsuitable. But the main object was 
to try out the instrument and for this purpose the biased nature of 
the sample was no drawback.? 

With this brief background as to the nature of the sample, we may 
turn to a consideration of the actual results obtained.” Figure 1 
gives the distribution of scores of the 252 individuals according to the 


is due to two factors: first, the instrument was distributed largely through academic 
channels; and, second, it automatically selected an intelligent group. In its present 
form the instrument was much too difficult for people of average intelligence. The 
average I.Q. of the present sample would probably be something around 120. 


6 Katharine Bement Davis, Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty-two Hundred Women 
(New York, 1929). The median age in the Davis group was 37; in the present one, 35. 
The modal age in the Davis sample was 30; in the present one, 32. Ninety per cent of 
the Davis group had had more than high-school education; 61.2 per cent of the present 
sample. 


7G. V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage (New York, 1929). His subjects were 
“‘serious-minded, more or less importantly occupied, well above the average as to intel- 
ligence and cultural attainment” (p. vi). 


§ Robert Latou Dickinson, “‘Medical Analysis of a Thousand Marriages,” reprinted 
from the Journal of the American Medical Association, XCVII (August 22, 1931), 529- 
35. “The woman under observation is of the American cultural type. She is urban, of 
good family background and education, a homemaker with a child or two, married to a 
professional man of moderate income. The social and economic milieu represented 
averages well above the middle line of humanity in large cities. The inclusion of the few 
poor is balanced by the inclusion of the few very wealthy, and the few women of limited 
schooling are balanced by those having the degree of doctor of philosophy’’(p. 1). 


9 Blanket or universal norms for success in marriage will probably never be practica- 
ble, anyway. We will probably need different norms for different age groups, possibly 
for different intelligence or educational groups; not unlikely we will need urban and 
rural, Negro and white, companionate and family-marriage norms, etc. This, however, 
is a problem for the future. 


” For the method of scoring and the nature of the unit along the base line see the 
article by the present author already referred to (loc. cit.). 
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exclusive method of scoring.” It will be noted that there is an in- 
cipient submodal group near the lower end of the distribution, name- 
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Fic. 1.—Distribution of marital satisfaction of 137 women and 115 men. (Shaded 
area indicates distribution of marital satisfaction for the 31 clinical cases.) 
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Fic. 2.—Distribution of marital satisfaction of 221 men and women, excluding 
clinical cases. (The dotted lines indicate marginal cases which were probably selected 
out.) 


ly, between 41 and 51. This interesting excrescence represents the 
clinical group. It is made up of 25 individuals (12 couples and 1 in- 


™ For the meaning of this term see the article cited in the preceding footnote. 
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dividual man) secured through the courtesy of Dr. Popenoe, 4 
divorcées (one a Negress), 1 woman separated from her husband, and 
1 maladjusted man secured through a social worker, Mr. Duck- 
worth, of St. Louis. The distribution of these 31 clinical cases is 
shown by the shaded area in Figure 1. Figure 2 shows the distribu- 
tion when this clinical group is excluded and represents, therefore, a 

No. of ” 


cases 
(women) 


4 


Le 


Fic. 3.—Distribution of marital satisfaction of 137 women. (Horizontal arrow indi- 
cates “success-failure point” if clinical cases are included; vertical arrow indicates 
“success-failure point” if clinical cases are excluded.) 
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(men) 


Fic. 4.—Distribution of marital satisfaction of 115 men. (Arrow indicates “‘success- 
failure point,” excluding clinical cases.) 


more nearly representative sample. The mean score of the total group 
of 252 individuals was 78.8; of the clinical group, 52.6; of the non- 
clinical group, 81.0. The respective medians were 83.0, 49.8, and 
83.9; and the approximate modes 91.4, about 45, and go.o. The 
standard deviations of the three groups were 16.6, 15.8, and 14.3. 
The approximate skewness of the total group was —.759, of the 
clinical group, +.525, and of the non-clinical, —.643.% It will readily 


” After these computations had been made, four clinical cases came in with the fol- 
lowing scores: 55 (woman), 36 (woman), 88 (man), 74 (man). 
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be seen that the instrument was rather sensitively discriminating 
with respect to the clinical group as compared with the total group 
or with the non-clinical group—a fact which indicates a very satis- 
factory degree of validity. 

Using the regression equation of the wives’ scores on the husbands’ 
and vice versa,"’ scores were computed for the 40 individuals for 
whom no schedules were turned in. The graph of the distribution 
when they were included—it must be omitted for lack of space— 
is essentially the same as Figure 1, with irregularities smoothed due 
to increased numbers. It should be remembered, however, that 
about 13 of these computed scores were at least 10 points off" and 
in so small a number there is no assurance that these errors would 
cancel one another. When the clinical cases are excluded, while still 
including the computed ones, the results are much the same as in 
Figure 2. 

The bare presentation of scores has little significance, however, 
until we know what a particular score means. Fortunately we have 
brief summaries of the marital status of the Popenoe clinical cases 
and these are of great value in giving qualitative content to the 
scores. Thus, for example, a marriage which the instrument rates 
81 is that of 
a professional man and his wife; however, they came [to the Institute] primarily 
because of a sexual maladjustment rather than a general family disintegration, 
so they would rate fairly high on a scale of 1oo—probably at least 85. 
Another case, rated by the scale at 52, is described as follows: 


Here are the scales of a couple of our clients, for whom we think we have done 
a good deal, as they seem now to be pretty well straightened out. The woman 
was very close to a psychopath, and because of emotional inhibitions carried 
over from childhood, belief that coitus should be only for procreation, etc., they 
were near to a break. She is better educated than he He is much domi- 
nated by his mother—that has been one of the main factors in their trouble. 
When they came in here, I should not have rated their marriage above 35 or 40. 


Again, a case rated 58 by the instrument is from 
. . an interesting and very co-operative pair Her complaint is that 
he can never hold a job; they are always in financial difficulties; she thinks he is 
using ill health dating from army life as an alibi in a good many cases. He com- 
13 Wife’s score: X =16.9+.78Y. Husband’s score: Y = 26.1+69X. 


«4 Standard error of estimate 10.2 and 10.4 for men and women, respectively. 
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plains that, because of the general friction between them, he can not work suc- 
cessfully. There is pretty complete sexual maladjustment, which he blames 
largely for their friction; she is rather inclined to put the responsibility on his 
personality, dating as she believes from unhappy childhood experiences 

Each gives the other credit for many good qualities; they seem to be co-operat- 
ing pretty well in handling two children .. . . ; they do not talk of separating 
.... 3 they seem sincerely to want to straighten out their troubles. I should 
rate them at least 60. 


Another case, rated by the instrument 49, 


. .is one of the most interesting cases we have had lately—two school teach- 
ers with a large disparity in age and three months of marriage during which they 
have been separated part of the time and quarreling the rest. I doubt if they will 
make a go of it. Both are highly neurotic. I should hesitate to grade this mar- 
riage higher than 30. 


The following case was rated 36 by the instrument. It is a marriage 


. . about as unsuccessful as a marriage could be and still exist. I shouldn’t 
grade it as more than 25 or 30. While they have been married 11 years, the man 
says he regretted the marriage before it was even performed; knew he oughtn’t 
to marry this woman, but went ahead to avoid disappointing her; and every 
night has hated to go home. He is now openly interested in some other woman. 
Unquestionably the wife has been trying to live with, although she is now trying 
to make a desperate effort to reform and hold him. He is staying with her on 
account of the child. 


The instrument rated the next case 34. They are 


. .. . highly intelligent professional people who have met with business reverses 
and also marital discord, sufficient to make the wife run away and leave her 
husband. He finally followed her out here, and we have now brought about a 
reconciliation between them. There was a complete sexual maladjustment 
which apparently had endured throughout their 21 years of married life, and 
widespread differences of temperament, point of view, recreational tastes, and 
the like. I should not rate the. . . . marriage higher than 35; but they are people 
of superior ability and if they really try they may now make a go of it. 


A case rated 75 by the instrument is described by Popenoe as follows: 


The husband is a college professor, the wife has completed most of her work 
for the doctorate; they have a baby 6 months old; their maladjustment is pri- 
marily sexual, but with this as a start, a serious antagonism has grown up which 
will very likely end in a divorce. Each speaks well of the other, on the whole, 
and if it were not for the sexual difficulty they would get along satisfactorily. 
On this basis I should think the success of the marriage ought to be rated as 
high as 65 or 70. 
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Of another marriage Dr. Popenoe says: 


They are both somewhat neurotic, getting along fairly well but Mrs. X com- 
plains her husband does not understand her, etc. I should think they ought to 
rate 65 or 70. 


The instrument rated the foregoing marriage 71, the woman ranking 
her husband about 30 points lower than he ranked her. Finally, 


. .a couple of young college people. The wife, who is an extremely dominat- 
ing and determined type of person, is determined to make a success of the mar- 
riage; the husband, who is a weak fellow who has always evaded responsibilities, 
is trying to slide out from under. . . . I should place their marriage somewhere 
around 40. 


The instrument agreed pretty well, rating the marriage at 48. 


So much for the clinical cases. But before leaving the subject of 
the meaning of the scores, let us examine one more case, this time all 
the more valuable because it illustrates what a particular score means 
to the person involved rather than to an outside observer, as in the 
Popenoe cases. One woman who showed an average degree of satis- 
faction with her husband was good enough to include the following 
statement with her returned schedule: 


I am glad that my husband is:— 
Kind and sympathetic very often. 
Generous. 
Fond of beauty. 
Loves the outdoors. 
Social-minded. 
Conscientiously tries to do his best for family welfare. 


I wish that he would not:— 
Swear. 
Flare into anger on such slight provocation. 
Be so unconscious of my desire for occasional frivolity. 
Ignore the realization that to be of the family he must participate in its 
struggles and its fun. 
Shun social and casual intercourse with friends and acquaintances. 


Glad that he does:— 
He does not do anything I [dis?]like. 


Wish that he would:— 
Take more interest in his home and family and take us out more often. 
Talk to us when he comes home. 
Be more courteous. 
Be less restless. 
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Now that we have more insight into the qualitative meaning of the 
different scores in specific cases, let us see what various points on the 
distribution mean in terms of the group as a whole. First, as in the 
case of true-false tests, 50 represents a chance score or, in the present 
case, what we might call the “indifference point,” that is, where 
favorable and unfavorable responses cancel one another. Theoreti- 
cally we might think of this point as the zero base if we so chose, and 
consider any score under 50 as a negative score. 

A more important point, however, is one that might be called the 
“success-failure point.” Dr. Davis, it will be recalled, found among 
her women that 87 per cent were unequivocably happy. This means, 
of course, that 13 per cent were not. Since the women in the present 
sample are for all intents and purposes the same as those in her sam- 
ple, it will be quite legitimate to take the thirteenth percentile as the 
success-failure point. Let us therefore examine the distribution of 
scores of the women and locate the thirteenth percentile. Figure 3 
gives the distribution of the women’s scores. The horizontal arrow 
shows approximately where the thirteenth percentile falls, namely, 
at 61. That is, if we include the clinical cases, 61 is the score which 
marks the successful from the unsuccessful marriages, so far as the 
women are concerned. If we exclude the clinical cases, and logically 
this should be done since they were secured by special effort and 
would probably not have appeared in a random sample, the success- 
failure point is raised to 66, as indicated by the vertical arrow. This 
means that any score above 66 (or 61 if one includes the clinical 
cases) may be interpreted to mean a successful marriage, so far as 
women are concerned, and any under these figures as an unsuccess- 
ful one. 

Dickinson, however, found that out of 770 women living with their 
husbands only 365, or 47.4 per cent, “made no complaint of any 
kind’’s about their marriage, while 375, or 48.7 per cent, did com- 
plain and “were willing to discuss with the doctor what was wrong.” 
If we use these figures instead of the Davis figures, and exclude clini- 
cal cases, as Dickinson does, the success-failure point lies approxi- 
mately at the median, that is, in the eighties. This is a very wide 
spread as compared with the Davis group. Which figure should we 

8 Op. cit., p. 6. 
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accept as valid? Is the proper percentage of dissatisfied married 
women 13 or almost 49? Let us examine the matter more closely. 
Dickinson’s figures deal specifically with sexual maladjustment, and 
it is quite possible that many of his sexually maladjusted women 
were in other respects satisfied with their marriages as, indeed, Po- 
penoe intimates to be the case with one of his clients. In actual fact, 
275 of Dickinson’s women were in some degree pathological sexually 
(100 were diagnosed as frigid, 175 as having dyspareunia), so that 
their dissatisfaction with their sexual adjustment must be charged 
up not against marriage but against their own sexual peculiarities. 
This leaves 100 normal women, or 13 per cent of the 770 “who were 
maladjusted, usually with strongly worded grievance toward the 
husband or marriage.’ This figure, 13 per cent, is identical with 
the Davis figure, and thus the discrepancy disappears.”? The Hamil- 
ton group gave 75 per cent who if not actually satisfied with their 
own marriage were at least not so dissatisfied as to feel that they 
would not marry if they were not married. This group, however, was 
overloaded with clinical cases—12 of the hundred women and 9g of 
the hundred men being divorced or separated—so that comparison 
with normal groups is precluded. 

Do the same figures apply tomen as to women? That is, can we as- 

Thid., p. 9. 

17 The problem might be approached from a different angle. Ogburn states (“The 
Changing Family with Regard to the Child,” Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, CLI, [September, 1930], 23) that one out of seventeen married 
couples in one large city in 1920 were living apart. He does not specify whether or not 
this number includes marriages broken by death, but let us assume that it does. This 
means that if one took a large number of random samples of married women, 136 in 
each sample, and recorded the number of women whose marriages were broken, the 
average number of such women would be 8 (1/17%136). The present sample is 
8/5 of a standard deviation off from this average. Now out of the remaining 16 mar- 
ried women, 2, or about 1/8, are dissatisfied with their marriage, if the Davis and 
Dickinson figures are correct. This means that out of the remaining 130 women of the 
present sample, if it is normal, about 16 should be dissatisfied (1/8130). But if we as- 
sume that it is just as far from normal in this respect as in the case of completely broken 
marriages—namely, 8/5 of a standard deviation—then we should expect only 12 dis- 
satisfied women. This would place the satisfaction-dissatisfaction or success-failure 
point very close to the indifference point, or 50. This approach does not depend on the 
similarity of the present sample to the Davis sample. Whether 50 or 66 should be taken 


as the success-failure point is a question which can be settled only when more data are 
available for its solution. 
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sume that 13 per cent is the normal percentage of dissatisfied married 
men? My original assumption was that in the absence of any specific 
studies dealing with men—Hamilton’s study being precluded, as al- 
ready indicated—we could take the figures which applied to women 
and apply them to men also. This assumption, however, was chal- 
lenged by one of the graduate students at Washington University 
who was of the opinion that the percentage of dissatisfied married 
men was larger than that of married women. The original assump- 
tion was therefore abandoned and a more rigorous type of reasoning 
substituted. The success-failure point for women (66) is 0.7 of a 
standard deviation below their mean. The corresponding point on 
the men’s distribution is 68, and there are 18 per cent of the cases 
below this point (see Fig. 4). Thus although men tend to rate their 
wives higher than the wives rate them**—whether due to greater gen- 
erosity, chivalry, or fear of reprisals we cannot say—so that their 
success-failure point is somewhat higher than the women’s, yet a 
larger number, relatively, are below this point, namely, 18 per cent 
as compared with 13 per cent for the women. 

We have now in addition to the arithmetic mean and the indif- 
ference point the success-failure point, and it is interesting to note 
how nearly halfway between the first two the latter falls. This in- 
teresting fact will be referred to again later. 

Now that we are fairly well acquainted with the meaning of various 
points on the scale with reference to both specific cases and the group 
as a whole, we are in a position to tackle the next problem, which is, 
namely, to account for the general shape of the distribution. Can we 
say that the type of curve shown here represents the actual or nor- 
mal distribution of marital satisfaction in the general population? 
Are there logical and psychological reasons for the marked negative 
skew? If so, what are they? Is the present distribution due to pecu- 
liarities of the sample studied? If so, can these be analyzed out and 
discounted? These questions will be discussed in the second part of 
this paper which will appear in a future issue of this Journal. 

*® The arithmetic mean for the women was 77.9; for the men, 79.7. The respective 


medians were 82.4 and 84.1. The standard deviations were the same, namely, 17.0. 
Approximate skewness of the women’s distribution, —.794; of the men’s, —.777. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF STATISTICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF CASE RECORDS OF DELINQUENCY 
AND CRIME 


ARTHUR EVANS WOOD 
University of Michigan 


ABSTRACT 


The scientific value of case records has been discredited on the ground that the pau- 
city of records prevents their reliable statistical use. Moreover, the statistical units 
extracted from the records have no meaning apart from their context. As illustrations 
of individual life-patterns and situations they have value as contributions to an under- 
standing of life. If a given set of cases were identical in their component elements, a 
complete, accurate description of one would give as much as would statistical generali- 
zations concerning the total number. In a number of cases, major aspects, likenesses, 
and differences might be distilled from a mass of irrelevant detail and the conclusions 
reduced to a statistical basis. But a careful scrutiny of records would be necessary to 
reveal qualitative as well as quantitative differences and make prediction valid. 


The social case history is an attempt at character analysis through 
the medium of language, the facts ascertained being subsumed under 
categories that are representative of the different and relevant phases 
of the life of the subject. To be sure, the “‘case’”’ may be a family 


rather than an individual, though a good family case record will indi- 
cate the respective réles of the individual members; and, conversely, 
an adequate individual case record must of necessity reveal much of 
family backgrounds. 

To put the matter in another way, we may say that the case his- 
tory aims at a revelation of the organic and socially conditioned 
traits of the individual. The materials may be arranged in chrono- 
logical, narrative form; or a logical order may be followed in which 
the data are organized under various significant headings. Usually, a 
combination of methods is found desirable: narrative gives the sense 
of the dynamic continuity of life, while the logical arrangement of 
materials helps to orient their scientific relevancy. What traits are 
organic, and what socially conditioned or acquired; or, again, what 
can be regarded as an inextricable blend of the two can be deter- 
mined only from the facts as presented, either directly or through 
inference. Any attempt to attribute mathematical proportions to 
the relative influences of heredity and environment covers futility 
with the mantle of science. All that is inherited is expressed through 
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or conditioned by the given social environment. Intelligence, tem- 
perament, and other personality traits, though their roots be ground- 
ed in heredity mechanisms, all are modified in their functioning by 
the life-experience of the individual. This has been demonstrated 
even with identical twins who have been subjected to different envi- 
ronments (cf. Professor H. S. Jennings, The Biological Basis of Hu- 
man Nature, pp. 166-69). 

Of course, few case records are complete enough to yield a scientific 
demonstration of the respective réles of heredity and environment in 
the life of the individual, even if it were theoretically possible to dif- 
ferentiate between them with precision. However, the ideal of the 
case record is, as we have stated: to present a sequential narrative of 
the significant experiences and contacts of the individual, setting 
them against the background of his apparently hereditary tendencies, 
his family status and traditions, his ecological relationships, and the 
culture of the age in which he lives. There are imbedded in all this 
the definite personal facts relative to age, race, nationality, mental 
and physical condition, occupation, family relationships, and so on. 
Whatever be the situation or type of maladjustment involved in the 
case study, it is assumed that the foregoing considerations will yield 
a valid basis for interpretation. 

However, in recent years there has been much discussion of the 
alleged scientific value of the case record. Case recording differs 
from laboratory science where the subject or materials are placed 
under controlled experimentation. Nevertheless, in the study of 
animal life it is common practice to supplement laboratory work 
with field observation. The case record may then be said to be 
analogous to the accounts of animal and bird life made by natural- 
ists, with the important qualification that in the latter case observa- 
tion and notations are made during the action of the subject; while 
in case recording events and behavior reactions are noted sometime 
after their occurrence.’ So-called experimental sociology aims to 


* An exception to this general statement would be the observations of young children 
now being conducted in nursery schools. Also, a graduate student in the University of 
Michigan, who is engaged in making case records in the welfare department of a Michi- 
gan penal institution, reports that he gets better clues to the personalities of the men by 
observing their habits and general behavior responses in the institution than by the 
general background data which he has secured, though he does not deny the great im- 
portance of the latter. 
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make the record of human situations precisely analogous to the re- 
corded observations of animal behavior; but to me the difficulty of 
such an attempt lies in the fact that it is well-nigh impossible to 
create, artificially, significant, human, social situations. We are, 
therefore, constrained to study and record them from such sources 
as are available after the évents have occurred. However, if the ac- 
count be accurate and objective, there seems to be no good reason 
why it should not be regarded as a legitimate means of a truly sci- 
entific study of human behavior. 

At this point one meets the view that the scientific value of the 
case record depends upon whether or not it affords units of measure- 
ment that can be drawn, so to speak, like a nut from its shell, and 
made the basis of statistical compilation and comparison. To illus- 
trate: Suppose we have a hundred good case records of juvenile de- 
linquents. Presumably, these records would have data relative to 
the following points: age, sex, nativity, race, intelligence quotient, 
whether or not the family is normally constituted or broken, number 
of persons per dwelling for each family, occupations of parents, and 
so on for a large number of determinable facts. The findings on 
these points can be reduced to a percentage basis, and hypotheses 
made relative to the importance of the different factors. If, further- 
more, similar data are secured relative to a hundred non-delinquent 
children, and also reduced to a percentage basis, from a compari- 
son of the results in the two cases it may appear what are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the delinquent group. We may con- 
clude, for example, that delinquent children have lower intelligence 
quotients, are more frequently from broken homes, are more often of 
foreign parentage, and so on, than non-delinquent chiidren. Statis- 
tically speaking, we say that delinquency is highly correlated with 
these factors. Whenever, then, we find the combination of low 1.Q., 
broken homes, and foreign parentage, we may suspect juvenile de- 
linquency. The more our statistical methods are perfected, and the 
more correlating factors we can isolate and identify, the more our 
suspicions may be justified. The ideal hope of the statistician would 
be to find the completely representative combination of factors from 
which juvenile delinquency could always be predicted. At such a 
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point, if it could be reached, social science would attain to the pre- 
cision and universality of physical science. 

But here we meet first with certain difficulties in the application of 
our statistical methods. Whereas statistical predictability depends 
upon the existence of a very large number of cases from which the 
supposedly identical units may be derived, the actual number of 
good records is relatively small. This exposes no defects in statisti- 
cal procedures, as such, though it does reduce their value in this 
particular field. If we are to assume that the scientific value of case 
records lies only in their possibilities for statistical use, then the 
paucity of good records prevents not only a reliable statistical appli- 
cation, but also any attribution to them of scientific merit. 

However, there is a more fundamental difficulty involved in the 
statistical use of case records, even if good ones were available in 
large numbers. The statistical units that are extracted from the 
record are like the lines of a play, or the notes of a musical composi- 
tion—they have no meaning apart from their context. The separate 
facts in a complex delinquency situation must be seen in relation to 
one another, and examined as a unique organic whole in each par- 
ticular case. This is so because no two human personalities, nor 
any two situations, are quite the same. There may be aspects of 
identity, and these are amenable to statistical treatment. But these 
identities, extracted from their setting, do not reveal the differences 
that obtain between cases when regarded as organic wholes. Individ- 
ual persons are unique, as well as similar; and from this it follows 
that even where environments are apparently the same, the total 
life-situations for two individuals can never be quite the same. 
From similar environments no two individuals select and assimilate 
the same elements. Furthermore, if we consider that most important 
part of the environment, which involves the attitudes of other per- 
sons, and which is of the greatest influence in molding personality, it 
can even be said that no two persons can have precisely the same 
environment, due to the obvious as well as subtle differences in atti- 
tudes that prevail between people who are closely associated. 

The upshot of all this is that the case record has value as a more or 
less unique segment of life independently of any statistical induc- 
tions that may be made from a large number of cases. The individ- 
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ual case may belie the statistical expectations concerning it. Re- 
verting to our hypothetical combination of factors, not all moron 
children of foreign extraction, living in broken homes, are delinquent, 
even if a majority of them might be found to be so. Reasons for such 
exceptions can be discovered, if at all, only by an examination of the 
individual cases; and it is conceivable that in one hundred variants 
from the expected correlations (delinquency = foreign heritage, low 
mentality, broken homes) one hundred different reasons may be nec- 
essary to explain them. The hope of discovering the precise set of 
multiple correlations that will have universal validity in explaining 
delinquency is illusory. On the other hand, if from our study of 
case records we are not seeking universally applicable formulae, but 
rather illlustrations of individual life-patterns and life-situations, we 
can value them for what they are, as a contribution to our under- 
standing of life. If it be said that such understanding is not scientific, 
because lacking in quantitative significance, a dilemma arises, in 
that, where we do get the quantitative bearings of a large number of 
cases, we are likely to miss the individual variants. One may even 
question the dictum that all data must have quantitative signifi- 
cance before they may be regarded as scientific. To put the matter 
in another light, one may say that, if a given case, as an organic 
whole, is unique, then, obviously, no statistical comparison is possi- 
ble. If, on the other hand, a given set of cases were identical in their 
component elements, then a complete, accurate description of one 
would give all that we could get from statistical generalizations con- 
cerning the total number of cases. This whole question comes down 
to our understanding of the method and meaning of science as ap- 
plied to human life-situations. If this be an acceptable statement of 
the outcome of our discussion, we may hope that it has served to 
orient divergent points of view. 

It remains to inquire as to what, precisely, we may legitimately 
expect from the statistical use of case records. Applying the question 
to the study of delinquency, we may say that records of delinquent 
behavior may be classified into generalized patterns which, for the 
purpose of articulating and emphasizing the main outlines, would ig- 
nore individual variations with respect to the omitted details. Com- 
parisons could then be made between the cases, regarding their 
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major aspects, likenesses and differences, and the conclusions re- 
duced to a statistical basis. Such a procedure would be like compar- 
ing the bony skeletals of the human species; but, like the latter, 
would fall short of giving a picture of human life-situations. 

To illustrate the matter, we may suggest various case-record pat- 
terns. One hypothetical pattern has already been suggested, viz., 
low mentality, foreign heritage, and broken homes. A large number 
of others are deducible from such a work as the Gluecks’ 500 Crimi- 
nal Careers, such as bad use of leisure, poor work record, and failure 
to meet family obligations; or, bad marital relationships, early sepa- 
ration from parental home, and previous criminal record; or any 
combination of these and other significant factors. Such factors, 
taken singly or in combination, may be regarded as behavior pat- 
terns, which may be, so to speak, distilled out of a mass of less rele- 
vant detail in the cases. As the Gluecks discovered, the more of them 
present in a given case, the less likely would such a one be a good 
parole risk assuming a given state of intelligence and efficiency in 
parole supervision. Prediction in such a case would certainly lack 
the validity of physical science, where antecedent factors were given; 
yet it would be reliable enough as a guide for discriminating adminis- 
trators of parole. However, it is most likely that a given unfavorable 
pattern would not always result in continued crime; and one might 
suppose that only a careful scrutiny of the records themselves—both 
those which had supported the prediction, and those which had not 
—would reveal the qualitative as well as the quantitative differences 
that make prediction on the basis of the patterns alone something 
less than universally valid. 

To sum up this discussion, we may say that it has attempted to 
set forth the relationships, and the respective merits, of the case his- 
tory and statistical generalizations in the study of delinquency and 
crime. Whatever we conclude about the matter, it is certain that 
specialists in both methods will continue their particular types of 
inquiry—with a degree of harmony, it is to be hoped, that will be 
mutually corrective and stimulating. 
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A QUALITATIVE STUDY OF RURAL DEPOPULATION 
IN A SINGLE TOWNSHIP: 1900-1930" 


WILSON GEE 
University of Virginia 
ABSTRACT 


Population movements in a rural township in South Carolina were studied by com- 
paring the years 1900 and 1930. Classification of the population into upper, middle, 
and lower classes indicates that the township has sustained a severe depletion in its 
upper class, largely due to migration to cities. There has been a 15 per cent increase in 
the middle class. The heaviest losses have been incurred by the lower class, which has 
been attracted mainly to employment in adjacent textile mills. The middle class, in 
largest proportions, has remained on the farm. From a vigorous middle class, under con- 
ditions of a profitable agriculture, depletions in the ranks of the upper class may be 
partly repaired. 


It is a matter of vital social significance whether or not the marked 
cityward migration of recent decades is impoverishing in quality the 
residual rural population. In order to answer this question it is neces- 
sary to develop new techniques in population studies as they affect 
country people. This is the purpose of the investigation reported in 
the following pages. 

An intensive study was made of a single township in the Piedmont 
Plateau of Southeastern United States, a section in which a marked 
industrial development has occurred during the last three decades 
and more. Santuc Township, approximately 81 square miles in area, 
is territorially the largest of the eight townships in Union County, 
South Carolina. The area is entirely rural, with Santuc, an unincor- 
porated crossroads hamlet of scarcely a dozen houses, constituting 
the nucleus. The economic interests are mainly those of a predom- 
inantly cotton-growing agricultural community of the South. The 
only significant industrial plant within its boundaries is the electric 
power plant developed a number of years ago at Neal’s Shoals on 
Broad River. Within a radius of twenty-five miles of the village of 
Santuc, however, eleven textile (cotton mills and knitting mills) 
plants have sprung up in recent years, influencing population change 
to a considerable degree. 


* A paper read before Section K of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Atlantic City, N.J., December 27, 1932. The study was made possible 
through the co-operation of the South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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The population in 1900 was 2,844, while in 1930 there were only 
1,893, a decrease of 33.4 per cent. The whites in the area in 1900 
totaled 695, and had declined to 571 in 1930, a diminution of ap- 
proximately 18 per cent. Negroes preponderate in the township, 
consisting of 2,149, or 75.6 per cent in 1900; and 1,322, or 69.8 per 
cent in 1930. Thus, during the last three census decades, a sharp de- 
cline of 38.5 per cent has been incurred among the Negroes, due to 
migration toward urban centers in the North and elsewhere, as well 
as doubtless to a decreased birth-rate and other related factors. 

A succinct picture of the culture pattern of the area may be se- 
cured from the following words of one of the closest students of the 
Santuc section of Union County to the effect that 
the Quakers, who came early in the eighteenth century, were the first settlers of 
Santuc. About 1750, the Virginians came in considerable numbers, and follow- 
ing Braddock’s defeat in 1755 there was a large number of Pennsylvanians who 
settled here. The Quakers all left between 1800 and 1820, due to their opposi- 
tion to slavery, and settled in southern Ohio and Indiana. The Pennsylvanians, 
though they were never slaveholders to any extent, nor to any great degree large 
landowners, remained, and today their descendants form some of our most re- 
liable and substantial citizens. The Virginians owned slaves, became prosper- 
ous, and were large plantation owners. Our Santuc people of today are largely 
descendants of these pioneers, and fully half of the families here can trace their 
lineage back to the Revolution. 


It is clear from these remarks that the composition and character- 
istics of the population of Santuc Township reflect the influence of 
the culture pattern of large plantations and many slaves characteriz- 
ing its ante-bellum civilization. 

Whatever may or may not be the case elsewhere, in many sections 
of the South it is possible, with a marked degree of exactitude, to 
sort the population of a community into an upper, a middle, and a 
lower class. The difficulty of such a task is much reduced in an area 
with the cultural background characterizing Santuc Township. In 
the process of classification, the writer did not rely solely upon his 
own knowledge of a community to which he was native, but leaned 
heavily upon the estimate of an older citizen, possessed of a scien- 
tifically trained mind and whose profession through the last forty 
years has brought him to know intimately every white family in the 
township. 
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It is difficult to define the basis on which such a separation into 
classes is made. It is the sort of matter which one “senses” rather 
than brings to exact statement. The process involves both social and 
economic considerations, with family tradition and community 
worth as essential elements. An accurate list of the white population 
in the township in 1900 was sorted into classes, and the same thing 
was done for a similar list of those there in 1930. In addition, it was 
determined through interviews what has happened to each of the in- 
dividuals there in 1900; and the origin of all those in the township in 
1930 who were not there at the earlier census period. 

After the classification had been made in this manner, its accuracy 
was checked as it related to certain measurable economic character- 
istics available from the taxbooks of the county. The upper class 
was revealed as preponderantly a landowning class with farms av- 
eraging about 500 acres in 1900. The middle class, to the extent of 
nearly half of them, own farms averaging around one-half the size of 
those belonging to the upper class, and property assessed at con- 
siderably less than one-half the value. The lower class consisted 
very largely of a non-landowning group, and the great bulk of them, 
even under normal conditions for agriculture, undoubtedly would be 
correctly designated as “‘submarginal’”’ farmers. 

The objection may be raised that the sample is a small one, but 
this is met by the statement that it is complete for the universe 
which it represents—a township approximately eighty-one square 
miles in extent. It would have been valuable to have secured for the 
Negroes data similar to those for the whites, but neither time nor 
facilities made this possible. Besides, the attempt to assort them 
according to classes would have been well-nigh impossible. 

In 1900 the upper class in Santuc Township numbered 250, 36 per 
cent of the total white population. By 1930 the number in this class 
had decreased to 160, or 28 per cent of the total. Clearly, there has 
been a significant depletion of the upper class over the thirty-year 
period, consisting of 90 persons, or 36 per cent of the 1900 total in 
this group. 

On the contrary, the middle class shows a gain of 15 per cent dur- 
ing the same period. In 1900 those in this class numbered 314, or 
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45.2 per cent of the total white population; in 1930 the figure had in- 
creased to 361, or 63.2 per cent. 

The most extensive decrease has taken place in the lower class. In 
1900 they numbered 131, or 18.8 per cent of the total white popula- 
tion. Thirty years later this figure had declined to 50, or 8.8 per cent 
of the entire white population of the township, a 61.8 percentage de- 
crease. 

When the matter is approached from the standpoint of the deple- 
tion of the original stock in the township in 1900, a decrease is noted 


TABLE I 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE WHITE POPULATION OF SANTUC 
TOWNSHIP BY CLASSES, 1900 AND 1930 


1930 PERCENTAGE 


INCREASE 


‘ oR 
Per Cent Per Cent * 
Number of Total Number of Total DECREASE 


250 36.0 160 28.0 — 36.0 


314 45.2 361 63.2 +15.0 
131 18.8 50 8.8 —61.8 


695 100.0 571 100.0 —17.8 


* The + sign denotes an increase; the — sign, a decrease. 


in every one of the classes. The upper class, through continued res- 
idence and natural increase, in 1930 totaled 123, as compared with 
250 in 1900. This is a depletion of 50.8 per cent, somewhat more 
than half. The corresponding picture for the middle class was a 49.4 
per cent decrease; and for the lower class it amounted to 80.9 per 
cent of the 1900 total. The entire white population revealed a 55.8 
per cent depletion of the original stock within the township during 
the thirty-year period. 

The figures in Table II indicate that of the original 250 in the up- 
per class in 1900, the aggregate number still living for whom data 
could be secured was 153. There were 191 who are known to be liv- 
ing of the 1900 total of 314 in the middle class. And of the 131 total 
in the lower class at the earlier period, 80 of them are yet living. 

It is possible to assort the white population of 1930 by classes into 
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those who were in the township in 1900, continuing until 1930, plus 
their offspring residing in the township, and those who have moved 
into the community since 1900. When this is done, it is observed 
that only 23.1 per cent of the upper class were to be accounted for by 
immigration, and a considerable number of these were the husbands 
and wives who came into the community as a result of marriage to 
the original stock in this classification in 1900. The proportion of the 
middle class which is to be explained by immigration is 55.9 per cent, 
or 202 individuals. A significant number of these, 68 in all, moved 


TABLE II 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE WHITE POPULATION OF 1900 BY CLASSES 
AND SEX AS TO WHETHER LIVING OR DECEASED 


AGGREGATE 
ENTIRE WHITE NUMBER STILL 
PoPpuULATION DECEASED LIVING AND FOR 

OF 1900 DatTA 
ARE AVAILABLE 


No DaTA 
CONCERNING 


Upper.... 94 50 | 153 
Middle. . . 5 | 101 45 1 19% 
Lower....| 1: / 49 28 80 


Total. . 4 244 123 | 424 


into the community because of sawmill work, electrical work in the 
power plant, and road-construction work in progress at the time the 
last census on population was taken. A considerable part of those 
engaged in the preparation of the cement highway from the county 
seat, Union, to Carlisle in the same county, via Santuc, left the 
township after the completion of the road the following year. Those 
who did so numbered 18. Among those constituting the lower class 
in 1930, 25, or 50 per cent of them, represented an accretion from 
immigration into the township. 

To what extent has the drawing power of the cities been a factor 
in the situation just described? Of the 153 among the upper class in 
the township in 1900 who are still living and for whom data are 
available, 59, or 38.6 per cent, are to be found in urban centers of 
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2,500 population and above. Among the upper group, 43.8 per cent 
of the females are residing in cities, and 34.8 per cent of the males. 


TABLE II 
THE ORIGIN OF THE 1930 WHITE POPULATION BY CLASSES 


NuMBER WHO 
WERE IN THE 
TOWNSHIP IN 
1900 AND WERE 
Lrvinc 
THERE IN 1930 
PLus THEIR Orr- 
SPRING RESIDING 
IN THE TOWNSHIP 


INTO THE COMMUNITY 
SINCE 1900 


NumsBer Wxo Have Movep 


PERCENTAGE 
ACCOUNTED FOR 
BY ImmicRa- 
TION INTO THE 


Farming* 


CoMMUNITY 


160 


5° 


123 
159 
25 


34 
134 
14 


3 
68 
II 


23.1 
55-9 
50.0 


571 


397 


182 82 


46.2 


* Includes wives of men living there in 1900 and who were also there in 1930, but their wives came from 
outside the township; and the husbands of women who were native to the community but their husbands 


came from outside of the to 


p. 


t Mainly road-construction work, electrical work in power plant, sawmill work, and merchandising. 


TABLE IV 


THE NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF THE WHITES IN THE TOWNSHIP IN 1900 
WHO ARE LIVING IN URBAN CENTERS 


AGGREGATE NUMBER 
LIVING AND FOR 
Data ARE 
AVAILABLE 


NuMBER Now 
LOCATED IN 
Ursan CENTERS 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Txose Now Livinec 
Wao Have 
MIGRATED TO CITIES 


Fe- 


Fe- 


Total 
males 


28 
20 


17 


38.6 
24.1 
61.3 


43.8 
22.2 


56.7 


65 


36.3 35-3 


\ 
The middle class shows both the smallest numerical and the pro- 
portionate losses of the three classes to the cities. There were 46, or 
24.1 per cent, of a total of 191 living who reside in urban centers. 
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The males to the extent of 25.7 per cent have moved cityward, and 
the females to the less extent of 22.2 per cent. 

/ The largest proportionate loss to the cities is in the lower class. Of 
‘these, 49, or 61.3 per cent of a total of 80 still living, are to be found 
in cities, largely adjacent to the township, where textile mill work is 
available. Of these, 64 per cent are males and 56.7 per cent females. 

Among an aggregate number of 424 of the original 1900 white 
population who are still living and for whom data are available, 154, 
or 36.3 per cent, are to be found in cities, far and near. Of these, 
there are 89 males, or 37.1 per cent of a total of 240, and 65 females, 
or 35.3 per cent of a total of 154. 

These facts indicate that numerically the largest loss to the city is 
among the upper class. There are 59 of these as over against 49 of 
the lower class and 46 of the middle class. The proportionate loss is 
heaviest with the lower class, 61.3 per cent, with the next most severe 
drain of 38.6 per cent upon the upper class. The middle class, reveal- 
ing a 24.1 per cent loss to the cities, is less affected by the pulling 
power of the cities. Thus, the urban trend from this township during 
the last thirty years has been primarily among the extremes, with 
less impingement upon the middle group. In actual numbers lost, 
there is clearly indicated a serious qualitative depletion of the upper 
class. 

In the upper class, of the 59 migrating to cities, 22 per cent are in 
cities in Union County, South Carolina; 35.6 per cent are in South 
Carolina cities outside of Union County; and 42.4 per cent are to be 
found in cities far and near outside of the state. The migrants to 
cities in the county are about equally balanced as to sex; but in 
cities in the state outside of Union County, the women outnumber 
the men 2 to 1. When the migration is outside of the state, the men 
preponderate in a ratio somewhat more than 2 to 1. 

By far the larger proportion of the urban migrants in the middle 
class have remained within the state of South Carolina. Of these, 
45 per cent have migrated to cities in Union County. There are 37 
per cent who have moved to urban centers in the state outside of 
the county in which Santuc Township is located. Cities outside of 
the state have attracted only 17.4 per cent of the total urban mi- 

grants in the middle class. The males in this class preponderate over 
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the females in the migration to cities in the county and outside of the 
state. The females, in larger numbers than the males, have gone to 
cities in South Carolina outside of the county in which they were 
residing in 1900. 

The lower class shows only 4.1 per cent who have moved to cities 
outside of the state. There are 69.4 per cent who are to be found in 
the city of Union; and 26.5 per cent largely in the mills of Whitmire 
and Chester, South Carolina, in immediately adjacent counties. Ex- 
cept in the even balance of the sexes in the migration out of the bor- 


TABLE V 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF URBAN MIGRANTS BY CLASSES 


aa NuMBER OF URBAN MIGRANTS PERCENTAGE OF URBAN MIGRANT 
OCCUPATIONAL 

Upper Middle Lower Upper Middle Lower 

Professional class. . . 17 ° 28.8 4-4 0.0 

Business class...... 26 II I 44.1 23.9 2.0 

Clerical class....... 10 4 2 16.9 8.7 4.1 

Domestic service. ... ° ° ° 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Skilled semi- 

skilled labor...... 4 24 46 6.8 52.2 93.9 

Occupation unknown 2 ° 3-4 0.0 


ders of the state, the males in this class moving to nearby cities 
mainly for employment in textile manufacturing establishments ex- 
ceed the females in numbers. 

To what sort of opportunities are the individuals of these several 
classes attracted in the cities to which they move? The accompany- 
ing Table V provides a good answer to this question. A considerable 
but undetermined percentage of the upper class have had the advan- 
tages of a college or business-school training. It is, consequently, not 
surprising that the professional class claims around 29 per cent of 
them; that 44 per cent of them are mainly in the independent busi- 
ness class; that around 17 per cent of them are in the clerical class— 
approximately go per cent of them in these upper brackets of the 
occupational scale. 

In contrast, the middle class records 4.4 per cent of its urban mi- 
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grants in the professional class, around 24 per cent in the business 
class, and g per cent in the clerical class—a total of 37 per cent in the 
three higher levels of occupations. There are 52.2 per cent in the 
ranks of the skilled and semiskilled labor. 

The lower class, consisting mainly of the non-property-owning in- 
dividuals and largely of submarginal farming status, are, approxi- 
mately 94 per cent of them, in the skilled and semiskilled occupa- 
tional classification. Almost without exception, the work of these is 
that of the cotton-mill or knitting-mill laborer in the adjacent tex- 
tile centers principally within a radius of 15-25 miles. One of them 
in the business class runs a small store in a mill village, and two 
others clerk in stores in the county-seat town. 

The middle class in largest proportions has continued on the 
farm. Of the 191 of the whites in this classification in the township 
in 1900 who are still living and for whom data are available, 127, or 
66.5 per cent, are to be found on farms in various locations, inside 
and out of the county. Among these there are 65 males and 62 fe- 
males. 

The next highest proportion of those now living on farms is to be 
found in the case of the upper class. Of 153 of those yet alive, 78, or 
51 per cent, are in the farming occupation as husbands, wives, sons, 
or daughters. With the upper group, the males are almost twice as 
frequently represented as the females among their contingent who 
are farming (51:27). 

The lower class has remained on the farm to the extent of only 
36.3 per cent. In a total of 80 of this class who are still living and 
their whereabouts known, only 29—16 males and 13 females—are 
at present on farms. The pull of the opportunity the lower class see 
or imagine they see in the textile industry developing around them 
has attracted nearly two-thirds of them away from their poorly 
managed tenant farms. Perhaps they have been bettered in the 
process. Some are decidedly of the opinion that such is the case; 
others, that it is not. 

Nearly 50 per cent of the middle class of 1900 who are still living 
on farms are located in Santuc Township. There are 32.3 per cent 
on farms in other townships in the same county; 15.7 per cent farm- 
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ing in South Carolina outside of Union County; and 2.4 per cent who 
are located on farms in other states. 

In the upper class, 52.6 per cent of the individuals living on farms 
are in Santuc Township. Farms in other townships of Union County 
claim 20.5 per cent of them, while 24.4 per cent are farming in other 
counties of South Carolina and 2.5 per cent are located on farms 
outside of the state. 

The distribution of the 29 in the lower class who are farming is as 
follows: 58.6 per cent, on farms in Santuc Township; 34.5 per cent, 


TABLE VI 


THE NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF THE NON-FARMING WHITES IN THE 
TOWNSHIP IN 1900 WHO ARE LIVING IN TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
OF LESS THAN 2,500 POPULATION 


NuMBER Now 
LocaTED In Towns PERCENTAGE OF THOSE 
AND VILLAGES oF LESS Now Livinc WHo 
THAN 2,500 Popu- ARE IN VILLAGES 
LATION 


AGGREGATE NUMBER 
LIvING AND FOR 
Data ARE 
AVAILABLE 


Fe- 


9 
8 


I 


18 


farming in other parts of Union County; and 6.9 per cent in South 
Carolina outside of the county where they were living in 1900. None 
of them is on a farm in other states. 

The small towns and villages of less than 2,500 population have 
drawn to non-farming occupations 8.5 per cent of the aggregate 
number of the whites in the township in 1900 who are still living and 
their whereabouts are known. The proportionate attraction in this 
direction has been strongest (10.5 per cent) in the upper class, next 
greatest (9.4 per cent) in the middle class, and least (2.5 per cent) 
with the lower class. It is at once apparent that much of this loss 
partakes of an urban nature, since employment such as banking, 
merchandising, telegraphy, mail-riding, electrical work, and skilled 
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and semiskilled labor in the smaller cotton-mill centers is what af- 
fords the basis of living for these non-farming village migrants. 

Of those in the upper class who have migrated to villages, 50 per 
cent are in such centers within Union County; 37.5 per cent are in 
other parts of South Carolina; and 12.5 per cent, in towns and villages 
of less than 2,500 in other states. Approximately 61 per cent of the 
village migrants reside within the county; 16.7 per cent in South 
Carolina outside of Union County; and 22.2 per cent in towns and 
villages outside of the state. The lower class shows only two mi- 
grants to towns and villages of less than urban classification, all of 
whom are located within the county. 


SUMMARY 


The area considered in this study was chosen because of the 
author’s familiarity with it, and because its culture patterns lent 
themselves to the class approach which has been used. A further 
commending characteristic is that the township is entirely rural in 
character, and a severe depopulation, among white and Negro, has 
been taking place in it during the last thirty years. Moreover, the 
township is located in the Piedmont Plateau, where during the last 


three decades a marked industrialization has been the order of the 
day. Then, too, its agriculture has been upon a good average level 
until the depression of recent years, when it has suffered with the 
rest of the nation. Because of the typicality of the area, it is felt that 
what has been discovered to be the situation as to population change 
may be inferred as taking place in sections similarly situated over a 
wide territory. But for fear of valid criticism of the soundness of 
such generalization, it is understood that the phenomena herein 
described are claimed to apply only to the township specifically 
studied. 

The data presented in the preceding pages clearly show that this 
rural township during the thirty-year period from 1900 to 19% has 
sustained a severe depletion in its upper class, a considerable propor- 
tion of this being occasioned by migration to cities, adjacent and dis- 
tant. This large loss of the leading stock of the community, unless 
corrective forces, economic, social, or otherwise, are brought about to 
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check it, must, as is already beginning to be indicated, undesirably 
lower the levels of life in the rural section affected. 

The fact that the middle class, through immigration into the area, 
has increased 15 per cent is the most encouraging of all the facts de- 
termined. From a vigorous middle class, under conditions of a profit- 
able agriculture, the depletions in the ranks of the upper class may be 
partly repaired. It is believed that owing to the unusually high 
quality of the old original families of the township, even at the pres- 
ent stage of their depletion, the damage done is irreparable as meas- 
ured by former levels of cultural development. However, the upper 
classes have always been recruited from the middle classes, and 
there is much for which to be thankful in the fact that in the town- 
ship under observation the middle group persists in farming. 

The situation is a striking one with regard to the lower class in this 
area. Here the heaviest losses have been incurred, without a doubt 
to the general improvement of the community. The industrial de- 
velopment has offered a haven to the struggling submarginal farm- 
ers, the more backward element of the citizenship. And they have 
availed themselves of it perhaps decidedly to their own economic 
and social development. As they have stepped out, their farms 
either have gone out of cultivation or have been taken over for more 
efficient management by the accretions to the middle class. 

Any community which has as much as a half or more of its popu- 
lation, in this instance approximately 76 per cent, composed of Ne- 
groes is unfortunately situated. Therefore, the fact that cityward 
migration, together with other factors, has decreased the Negro 
population around one-third, and relatively by approximately 6 per 
cent, is a salutary tendency which will operate to the best long-time 
interests of the community. 

Thus, while the conclusion is inescapable that the township has 
suffered severely in the absolute and proportionate losses of its best 
people, there are partially compensating tendencies accompanying 
the process which, though they cannot be expected to restore the 
former level of the population composition of the community, will 
preserve it to a continued wholesome functioning. 
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TRENDS OF CHANGE IN TEXTBOOKS 
ON THE FAMILY 
HORNELL HART 
Bryn Mawr College 


ABSTRACT 


Textbooks on the family, published by American writers since the World War, have 
largely abandoned the ethnological and historical treatment of the subject, which pre- 
dominated in earlier texts, and have turned toward social problems and personality rela- 
tionships of family life. Similar trends are evident in articles on the family published in 
social science periodicals. But courses on the family in colleges and universities have 
lagged in shifting from the old to the new interests. A group of young mothers, when 
asked what additional training they wished their college courses might have given them, 
showed overwhelmingly more interest in the social psychology of family relations than 
in sociological theory. Courses on the family may well be reconsidered, not merely in 
the light of pure science, but also in view of the needs and interests of the students, and 
the trends of modern thought. 


Revolutionary changes have occurred since the war in the propor- 
tionate emphasis placed on various topics in textbooks on the family 
and in articles appearing in social science journals on this subject. 
But courses on the family in colleges and universities have shown a 
marked lag in their adjustment to these new interests and ideas. 

To discover the trends in contents of textbooks on the family, five 
texts published between 1886 and 1915 were studied, and eight pub- 
lished between 1926 and 1931. Each of these books may be character- 
ized by comparison with the central tendencies of the group to which 
it belongs. 

Charles F. Thwing published The Family: An Historical and 
Social Study, in 1886. Its analytical table of contents shows that it 
differs from the other pre-war texts in three outstanding particulars. 
First, it gives about 16 per cent of its attention to religious aspects 
of the family, while the other four averaged about 4 per cent. Sec- 
ond, it devotes nearly 14 per cent of its attention to social theory, 
while the other pre-war texts average less than 4 per cent. Third, 
these excesses are made up by devoting less than the average atten- 
tion to the primitive family, to biological aspects, and to parent- 
child relations. 

Charles Letourneau published The Evolution of Marriage and the 
Family in 1900. The outstanding characteristic of this text is that it 
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devotes 33 per cent of its attention to family life among primitive 
people—more than twice the pre-war average, and ten times the 
post-war average. Its next outstanding feature is its devotion of 28 
per cent of its attention to the history of the family before 1600—an 
amount exceeded only by Goodsell’s 1915 text. A third feature is 18 
per cent devoted to problems of sex ethics. These three topics ac- 
count for more than three-quarters of Letourneau’s text. He also 
gave more space to the biological aspects of the family than any oth- 
er pre-war text. But he neglected divorce and personality relation- 
ships almost entirely. 

Elsie W. Clews Parsons, in 1906, brought out The Family; An 
Ethnographic and an Historical Outline, planned as a text for college 
lectures and for home reading clubs. To the primitive family Mrs. 
Parsons devoted 22 per cent of her attention—an amount exceeded 
only by Letourneau. To the historical family previous to 1600, 
however, she gave only 10 per cent—less than half the average for 
the pre-war texts. Her most distinguished characteristic was the 12 
per cent which she devoted to parent-child relationships—nearly 
twice the amount given by any other pre-war text. She seems to 
have been a pioneer in recognizing the need for study of the inter- 
actions of personalities in families. She also stressed the economic 
aspects of family life more than any of her contemporaries. On the 
whole, her text is the best rounded of any in the pre-war group. 

George Elliott Howard, in addition to his monumental History of 
Matrimonial Institutions, got out an analytical reference syllabus in 
1914, entitled The Family and Marriage. Since this approximates 
more closely to a textbook than his three-volume work, it has been 
analyzed here. More than any of its predecessors, it features the 
history of the family subsequent to 1600, to which it devotes 14 per 
cent of its space. Its greatest difference from the other pre-war texts, 
however, is its devotion of 21 per cent to divorce, while the others 
average 6 per cent, and the post-war texts also 6 per cent. But it 
gives less than 2 per cent to sex ethics, as compared with an average 
of 10 per cent in the other pre-war texts. To religion his 1o per cent 
ranks next to Thwing’s 16, and is not approached by the other three 
texts. 


Willystine Goodsell’s History of the Family as a Social and Educa- 
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tional Institution was issued in 1915 as one of a series of texts in edu- 
cation. True to its title, it devotes 51 per cent of its space to the his- 
torical aspects of the family, as compared with an average of 26 in 
the other pre-war texts. To the primitive family it gives less than 
one-third the attention characteristic of other pre-war texts. Eco- 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF 
Space ALLOTTED IN 
Topics 
Pre-war Texts | Post-war Texts 
History of the family 
Biological aspects; eugenics; birth rates; lh 
Dependency, illegitimacy, desertion, and 
Research and statistics.................. 0.7 4-4 
Birth control and abortion............... 0.8 2.1 
Sex ethics; prostitution.................. 8.4 9.0 
Courtship; early and companionate marriage 1.7 5-5 
Husband-wife relationships.............. 1.4 2.7 
Parent-child relationships; education... ... 5.6 IO. 
Social psychology of the family........... 0.2 7.6 
Totals of last four items................. 8.9 28.5 


nomic aspects of marriage, the status of women, and courtship are 
stressed more than in preceding texts, while sex ethics and social 
theory receive far less than the usual quotas of space. 

The World War marked an abrupt change in the character of 
books on the family. This shift may be summarized by presenting 
comparative average allotments of emphasis in the two groups of 
texts (see Table I). 
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A still more compact summary is shown in Table II. 

The above ‘compact summary” shows that the attention to primi- 
tive and historical aspects of the family has dropped from nearly half 
to less than one-tenth since the war, while other aspects have corre- 
spondingly increased in emphasis. Bearing in mind this general shift 
of emphasis, the individual characteristics of the post-war texts may 
now be considered: 

Paul B. Popenoe published The Conservation of the Family in 1926. 
As compared with other post-war texts, its outstanding characteris- 
tic is its emphasis on eugenics, biological aspects, birth rates, and 
health. These phases received 31 per cent of Popenoe’s attention, as 
compared with 5 per cent in the other post-war texts. He also gave 


TABLE II 


Pre-war Post-war 


Primitive and historical family 46.3 8.8 
Social work: research; economic aspects. . . . §.1 20.3 
Personality relationships 8.9 28.5 
Other phases 39.7 42.4 


100.0 100.0 


twice the usual amount of attention to sex ethics. Space devoted to 
personal relations and other topics is correspondingly below the 
average amount. 

Ernest R. Groves brought out Social Problems of the Family in 
1927. This book nearly doubles the amount of attention given by 
any previous text to the social psychology of relations between mem- 
bers of the family. Its other most distinctive characteristic is its 
clinging to interest in the primitive family, a topic to which it de- 
votes twice the attention given by any other text, among those 
analyzed, published since 1914. 

In 1928, Groves combined with William F. Ogburn to produce 
American Marriage and Family Relationships. Due to Ogburn’s con- 
tributions, this text devotes 18 per cent of its attention to statistics 
and research, as compared with an average of 2 per cent for other 
post-war texts. Conditions under which marriage occurs receive sta- 
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tistical analysis in 12 per cent of the space, as compared with 3 per 
cent in other post-war texts. Groves’ contribution raises the pro- 
portionate attention devoted to social psychology to a high point. 
Relatively little attention is given to parent-child relations, sex 
ethics, illegitimacy, birth control, eugenics, and desertion. 

Willystine Goodsell issued a second text in this field in 1928, under 
the title Problems of the Family. Presumably influenced by her own 
earlier work, this book devotes 7 per cent of its attention to the his- 
tory of family relations previous to 1600, whereas the average of oth- 
er post-war texts has been only a little over 1 per cent. To the status 
of women, it gives 14, while other post-war texts average 5 per cent. 
Goodsell also leads the field in her emphasis on economic factors and 
on birth control. These surpluses are made up for by cutting to 14 
per cent the attention to personal relationships in the family. This is 
the lowest post-war figure; the other texts average 30 per cent. 

G. W. Fiske, a professor of religious education, brought out The 
Changing Family in 1928. Of all the texts under review, this gives 
the largest emphasis to religion—35 per cent, as compared with a 
3 per cent average for other post-war texts. Even Thwing in 1886 
gave less than half as much space to religion as Fiske gives. Whereas 
the other recent texts are chiefly concerned (in their religious refer- 
ences) with attitudes of churches toward birth control and divorce, 
Fiske stresses the importance of religious faith, worship, the Bible, 
and spiritual training in family life. The other outstanding charac- 
teristics of this text are the emphasis on parent-child relationships 
and the attention given to the recent history of the family. 

Ruth Reed, in 1929, published a text entitled The Modern Family. 
True to its title, this book gives less attention than any other in the 
list to the primitive and historic family. It leads the field with 14 per 
cent devoted to such topics as illegitimacy, desertion, and family 
social case work; other post-war texts average 5 per cent on this 
group of topics. Miss Reed’s book is second from the top in the em- 
phasis which it gives to personal relationships in the family, where 
her outstanding stresses are on parent-child relations and com- 
panionate marriage or allied adjustments. 

E. B. Reuter and J. R. Runner published in 1931 a book of read- 
ings entitled The Family: Source Materials for the Study of Family 
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and Personality. This book conforms fairly closely to the central 
tendencies of post-war texts on the family. Its outstanding depar- 
ture is 13 per cent devoted to sociological theory, whereas the post- 
war average is 5 per cent. Other topics stressed somewhat more than 
usual in this text are husband-wife relations, divorce, birth control, 
the primitive family, biological phases, and research. The greatest 
deficiencies in emphasis, compared with other texts, have to do with 
courtship and with religion. 

Ernest R. Mowrer’s The Family, Its Organization and Disorganiza- 
tion, appeared also in 1931. Its stress is strongly on theory: 22 per 
cent goes to the social psychology of family life, and 19 per cent to 
sociological theory—a total of 41 per cent as compared with an 
average of 10 per cent for other post-war texts. In handling person- 
ality relationship, Mowrer put twice the average stress on courtship, 
and less than half the average on parent-child relations. This text 
ignores almost entirely birth-control and the biological and health 
aspects of the family. 

In 1933 Groves brought out a text called Marriage, which is de- 
voted entirely to the practical personal problems of courtship, 
marriage adjustment, and child rearing. This book is not covered 
in the statistical analysis presented in this article. 

In addition to the books referred to above, two foreign texts have 
been revived recently for use in the United States. One is F. C. 
Miiller-Lyer’s The Family, translated in 1931 from a German text 
originally published in 1911. Like other pre-war texts, this is chiefly 
ethnological and historical. The other of this type is E. A. Wester- 
marck’s A Short History of Marriage, derived from the 1921 edition 
of his 1891 treatise. This book is primarily ethnological, with scat- 
tering historical references. Other ethnological and historical studies 
related to the family have been published since the war but none of 
them, as far as the present writer can discover, have been offered as 
general texts for courses on the family. 

The same broad changes evident in family textbooks are apparent 
also in the shifts of emphasis in articles on the family published in 
social science periodicals and indexed in the Reader’s Guide, Poole’s 
Index, and the International Index. Judging from titles indexed 
from 1892 to 1904, 26 per cent of the attention in these articles was 
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devoted to the primitive family and the historic family up to 1600. 
In 1905-14, this had fallen to 7 per cent; in 1929-32, it was only 2 per 
cent. Like textbooks, the scientific articles in this field have largely 
lost their early interest in the primitive and ancient family. But the 
articles have included in late years an increasing amount of material 
about family life in foreign countries. 

The trend toward socio-psychological discussion of personal rela- 
tions in the family has also been evident in scientific articles. This 
group of topics had 14 per cent of the attention in 1892-1904, 13 per 
cent in 1905-14, and 38 per cent in 1929-32. The increase, for the 
articles as well as the textbooks, was evident in relation to courtship, 
husband-wife relations, parent-child relations, and the social psy- 
chology of the family in general. 

Sex ethics and prostitution absorbed 32 per cent of attention in 
1905-14, aS compared with 7 per cent in the earlier period, and 8 in 
1929-32. The surge of interest in this topic just before the war may 
be reflected in the fact that the highest percentages of space devoted 
to these topics are in the earliest of the post-war texts, while the more 
recent ones are less concerned with it. 

Eugenics and biological aspects of the family had 18 per cent of the 
attention in articles before 1904. This declined to 6 per cent in 1929- 
32. Even this, however, was more than twice the quota given in the 
textbooks. 

Scientific articles on the status of women, on divorce, and on reli- 
gious aspects of the family were at low points in 1929-32 as compared 
with previous periods. 

Compared with the textbooks written by American authors, and 
with scientific articles on the family, courses offered in forty-one col- 
leges and universities have shown marked cultural lag. As a basis 
for judging the emphasis on various topics, the descriptions of 
courses on the family in catalogues available early in 1930 were 
analyzed.' Judging from these descriptions, the attention given to 
the primitive family was at least three times as great in the courses 
as in the post-war textbooks, and the attention given to the ancient 
and medieval history of the family in the courses was at least twice 
as great as in the texts. To these two phases together, the courses 


* Miss Dorothy Hankins assisted the writer in this work. 
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devoted at least 17 per cent of their attention, while the recent texts 
give 6 per cent, and the recent scientific articles only 2 per cent. The 
courses also devote much more attention to social theory than the 
texts or the scientific articles. The outstanding deficiencies in the 
courses, as indicated in their announcements, are in their relative 
neglect of research and of personal relations in the family. This lat- 
ter deficiency is especially marked in connection with parent-child 
relations, to which the courses give hardly more attention than the 
pre-war texts, almost ignoring the great growth of interest shown in 
recent texts and scientific articles. To this topic they give less than 
7 per cent, as compared with 11 in the recent texts, and 16 in recent 
scientific articles. 

Courses on the family have grown up traditionally rather than 
from any study of the needs and interests of students. Two pieces of 
evidence are available, however, to suggest where some of the partici- 
pants in these courses would like to have their attention directed. 
Ruth Lindquist asked 306 young mothers what additional training 
for family life they would like to have had from their college educa- 
tion. Of these, 77 per cent mentioned child training; 53 per cent 
mentioned psychology; 37 per cent management; 31 nutrition; 25 
philosophy and literature; 25 household skills; 20 art; 18 sociology; 
15 education; 3 nursing, hygiene, and medical information; and 1 
per cent religion. From the standpoint of needs felt by women stu- 
dents when they face the actual problems of family life, the psychol- 
ogy of family relations, particularly as applied to children, has eight 
times as much importance as everything that goes under the term 
sociology.” 

A sociology class of nine Haverford College men asked Professor 
Frank Watson eighty questions, which grouped themselves fairly 
evenly under the following seven major fields of interest: (1) the 
problems that sex presents before marriage is economically possible; 
(2) the wise choice of a mate; (3) possible variations in the form of 
marriage such as companionate marriage; (4) the husband-wife re- 
lationship and the problem of individual adjustment called for by 
marriage; (5) the problem of family limitation or birth control; (6) 


? Ruth Lindquist, The Family in the Present Social Order: A Study of Needs of Amer- 
ican Families, 1931, p. 88. 
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the problems that parenthood brings, including the proper prepara- 
tion of children for marriage; and (7) the problem of the breakdown 
of family life and divorce.’ 

Many sociologists will feel that courses on the family should pay 
no attention to the practical needs of the students but should ap- 
proach the subject from the standpoint of pure science. But the 
trend of textbooks and of scientific articles has been away from the 
ethnological and historical phases, where purely scientific interests 
dominate, and toward the social and psychological problems of the 
family, where applied science seeks to be of service. In view of the 
facts in hand, it is suggested that sociologists reconsider and formu- 
late more clearly the objectives which they have in view, in these 
courses. 


3 Social Forces, XI (1932), 235-41. 
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NOTE ON A MISCONCEPTION OF STATISTICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 


CHARLES C. PETERS 
Pennsylvania State College 
ABSTRACT 

Ross’s criticism of the Faris investigation of insanity rates, in insisting upon a critical 
ratio of exactly three or more, makes appeal to an element of magic which is not war- 
ranted by the actual nature of reliability measures. Ross, further, does not take cogni- 
zance of the increased reliability due to the fact that the differences are prevailingly in 
the same direction. In computing standard errors it is important to take account of the 
element of correlation. 

In the January, 1933, number of the American Journal of Sociology 
Professor Frank Alexander Ross undertakes a criticism of the statis- 
tical procedures employed by Faris in his study of insanity rates in 
relation to radial areas in Chicago. In this criticism the concept of 
statistical significance is so grossly misapplied by Dr. Ross that an 
answer seems called for in order to guard sociologists who employ 
statistical procedures against the magic in the use of statistical tools 
of which investigators in some other fields have been guilty. 

1. Dr. Ross holds that in order to be statistically significant a dif- 
ference must be exactly three times its standard error or more. 
Where one of the differences found by Faris was 4;°°= 2.89 times 
its standard error, instead of 3 times, Ross says: “we can not claim 
significance for the difference. It is quite possible that, conditions 
remaining the same, another time we would find the rate for Area 38 
greater than that for Area 33.” 

But there is no such magic in a ratio of just 3. To make this ap- 
peal to a ratio of precisely 3 or more is always a sign either that the 
writer himself is still in the realm of magic as far as statistics is con- 
cerned or else that he is “kidding” his readers. In order to get this 
3 in right perspective, let us see where it comes from. 

If, in making a comparison between groups, we take successive 
samplings for comparison, our obtained differences will vary some- 
what from sample to sample. A few of the differences will diverge 
widely from the modal ones, but the bulk of them will differ rela- 
tively little from one another and from the mode. It is a reasonable 
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assumption that these differences will make a normal distribution 
centering about the “true” difference as a mean, as shown in 
Figure 1. 

These differences from successive samples have a certain scatter, 
in some problems great and in some small, according to the nature 
of the problem. We can ascertain this variability, measuring it in 
terms of any of our variability measures. It is customary to measure 
this variability in terms of the standard deviation of the distribution. 
If we actually had many samples in hand we could readily compute 


Fic. 1 


the o of the differences. But since, in most problems, we do not 
have these many samples in hand, we must infer the standard devia- 
tion of possible further samples on theoretical grounds from charac- 
istics of the one sample we have in hand. We call this inferred 
) standard deviation the standard error. Fortunately we have well- 
authénticated formulas for inferring standard errors for most of the 
statistics with which we have occasion to deal. 

Suppose, now, we have an obtained difference from a particular 
experimental comparison of 3 points (in percentages, inches, or 
what not), and a standard error of that difference of 1.8 points, 
the difference having the plus sign when our groups are taken in a 
certain order. With further samplings some differences must be 
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expected to be smaller than 3 and some larger. We wish to know 
what the chances are that the difference will not descend to zero and 
pass to the opposite side in favor of the other group. More correct- 
ly put, we wish to know what the chances are that the true difference 
is not zero or below. Let us then assume, hypothetically, that the 
true difference is zero, which we have indicated in our figure as T.D. 
If the standard error of the difference is 1.8, as assumed for our ex- 
ample, some obtained differences would go as high as 3 even if the, 3 


true difference were zero, because that is only 3. or 1.67 &’s above 


the mean. Reference to a table of integrals of-the “normal curve 
shows that in the tail of a normal distribution beyond 1.67 o’s from 
the mean lie 4.2 per cent of the cases. This would be the percentage 
of trials on which one would be expected to get a difference of 3 
points or more even though the true difference were zero. There is, 
therefore, a possibility of having gotten this observed difference as 
the result of chance sampling alone; but if so, something has hap- 
pened that would happen only 4.2 times out of 100. That is, the» 
chances are 95.8 out of 100 that such event would not have happened 
in contrast with 4.2 that it would happen, or 23 to 1, unless there 
were a true difference in the direction indicated by your obtained 
difference. If the difference were only large enough to make the 
ratio of the difference to its standard error .87, 21 per cent of the 
cases would lie above the point represented by the obtained differ- 
ence, and the chances would be 79 in 100, or 3.5 to 1, against your 
haying obtained this difference unless there was a true difference 
with the same sign. If the ratio were 2.8, the chances of a true dif- 
ference in the same direction would be 389 to.1; if the ratio were 3, 
the chances would be 739 to 1; if 3.4, the chances would be 2,967 to 
1; etc. In the particular instance mentioned above, where the ratio 
was 2.89 and which Dr. Ross labels “not significant,” the chances of 
a true difference in the direction claimed are 518 to 1. The absurdity 
of drawing the line at a ratio of 3, as if it had some magic power, is 
therefore obvious. To be sure, it is often done by statistical work- 
ers; but then many investigators employ statistical procedures in the 
spirit of magic. Indeed, writers on statistics do not by any means 
all propose a ratio of 3 as even a norm; Fisher suggests 2 and McCall 
suggests 2.78. / 
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2. Dr. Ross seems to think that, in a problem in which a series of 
interrelated differences is involved, the statistical significance of the 
finding hinges upon that of the differences taken individually. This, 
too, is a common error. But such an assumption violates a funda- 
mental principle of probability. It is a fundamental theorem in the 
mathematics of probability that, if the chances of an event occurring 


I ‘ I 
on one trial are F and in another trial are q’ they are the product of 


I 
these two, or —, that the event will occur in both the trials together. 


Pq 
This same principle holds for chances of a true difference above zero. 
If on one sample the chances are, say, 200 to 1 against your having 
obtained a given difference if the true difference is as low as zero and 
on another sample they are 75 to 1 against your having gotten your 
difference if the real difference were as low as zero, the chances that 
you would not have obtained these positive differences both these 
times unless there were a real difference in that direction are the 
product of the 200 and the 75, or 15,000 to 1. The differences ob- 
tained by Faris were prevailingly in the same direction, and conse- 
quently the total reliability of the showing that there is a declining 
insanity rate with increasing radial distances is to be determined by 
multiplying together the separate chances through the whole series. 
This makes the statistical significance of Faris’s findings overwhelm- 
ing. 

3. In the particular study by Faris no correlation element is 
present in the paired samples between which differences are taken, 
since they are random samples from their respective populations 
instead of matched, and therefore restricted, samples. Hence the 
formula for the standard error of the difference employed by Dr. 
Ross is the correct one. But the practice of ignoring the correlation 
element even when it is present is so persistent, as is also the neglect 
to match groups where matching would involve a better controlled 
comparison, that it seems worth while here to call attention to a 
necessary addition to the formula for measuring the standard error 
of a difference where groups are matched on some criterion with 
which the factors are correlated between which we take our differ- 
ences. This is the case where we wish to be able to say: “Certain 
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other things being equal, our two situations differ to such and such 
extent.’’ We shall develop the formula in general terms, then it will 
be applicable to any difference. 

Let x stand for any statistic (mean, ¢, r, proportion, or what not) 
and y for a similar statistic in another series to be compared with the 
first. Then, if D is the difference between the two statistics: 


D=x-y. 
Squaring both sides of the equation, 
. 


Summing for the whole number of samples, S, and dividing by their 
number, 
_2Bzy 
But if we are taking all of our items in terms of deviations from their 
respective means, our term on the left is o? of the differences, the 
first term on the right is o2 and the last is 0}. The middle term may 


be put into a form involving r if we multiply both its numerator and 
its denominator by ¢.0,. Making these changes we shall have 


2 2 2 
CD = Or 2 


op=V Oy — « 


Thus in every standard error difference formula there must be three 
terms, since every such formula arises out of squaring a binomial, 
and a binomial when squared invariably yields three terms. The 
third term always contains the r between the two statistics, multi- 
plied by twice the product of the standard errors of the statistics 
themselves. This third term is the one that is frequently neglected 
even when the situation calls for its presence, in which cases the 
standard errors as computed are too large. 
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Dr. Ross employs the formula: 
op=V ok 


This is correct here, since the samples are random ones and hence 
the r is zero. But if we were raising the question of how persons 
of the same average wealth, or the same average intelligence, or the 
same average age, behave in respect to insanity or any other matter 
in adjacent areas, or how groups of the same intelligence or economic 
status respond to different methods of teaching or to other treat- 
ment, the r would not be zero and the tail of the formula would 
make a difference. The correct formula would then become, 


Correlation is always present if, by reason of some restriction 
placed upon the sampling, the samples drawn from the population 
overlap more than random samples would, even though the nature 
of the data make the actual computation of the coefficient of correla- 
tion impracticable. The r involved in the formula is that between, 
the two statistics with which we are dealing. But such r’s, while 
difficult to compute directly, may usually be known in terms of the 
r’s between the two samples in hand. Thus the r between means in 
successive pairs of samples in correlated series, 7m,m,, equals 7,.; that 
is, the r between the means is the same as the r between the individ- 
uals of the two matched samples in hand. Similarly r between pro- 
portions, 7p,p,,=%12; 7 between standard deviations, 1,,-,, equals 77,. 
The r between r’s involves a much more complicated formula, which 
is given by Kelley in his Statistical Method, page 179. 

If in any particular case where correlation is likely to be present 
it is not considered feasible or worth while actually to compute its 
amount and use it in the formula, the writer should at least acknowl- 
edge that, on account of its presence, his obtained standard error is 
probably slightly too high. Mathematicians can work in the realm 
of certainties but in social research, as in psychological, our general- 
izations can express only probabilities. It is important that we 
know the actual strength of these probabilities. An underestimation 
of their strength is as misleading as an overestimation. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED PROJECT OF THORSTEIN VEBLEN 
FOR AN ETHNOLOGICAL INQUIRY 


JOSEPH DORFMAN 
Columbia University 


In 1910 Thorstein Veblen was without employment. Through 
President Jordan of Stanford he sought a grant from the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington for an inquiry into the Cretan and Baltic 
civilizations along the lines presented in his famous course “‘Econom- 
ic Factors of Modern Civilization.’”’ He prepared a memorandum of 
the plan, and in addition a supplementary statement of the expenses 
and time required which closed: “Finally, since my retirement from 
university work leaves me without an income, some provision of that 
character would necessarily be involved in my taking up this in- 
quiry. I am accustomed to a salary of $3,000 but in this matter, I 
shall, of course, be glad to defer entirely to the discretion of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee.’’ Nothing came of the proposal, but a number of 
copies of the memorandum remained in existence in addition to those 
sent to the Carnegie Institution. Professor Max Handman of the 
University of Michigan, who had been a student and colleague of 
Veblen at the University of Missouri, called the writer’s attention to 
it in connection with a life-history of Veblen. In the following pages 
the memorandum is printed in full. 


AS TO A PROPOSED INQUIRY INTO BALTIC AND 
CRETAN ANTIQUITIES 
The problem on which my interest in prehistoric matters finally 
converges is that of the derivation and early growth of those free or 
popular institutions which have marked off European civilization at 
its best from the great civilizations of Asia and Africa. These char- 
acteristic free institutions of the Western culture comprise the deci- 
_ sive traits of the domestic and religious life as well as those of the 
civil and political organization. It is conceived that the underlying 
forces to which this scheme of free institutions owes its rise and its 
sustained and peculiar growth are to be looked for (a) in the peculiar 
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native endowment of the races (or race) involved in the case, and (0) 
in the material (economic) circumstances under which the Western 
peoples have lived, particularly in early times. The centers of this 
cultural growth, as first known to history, have been the Aegean or 
East Mediterranean region on the one hand and the North Sea-Bal- 
tic region on the other hand. Within these regions, again, explora- 
tion has latterly thrown Crete, with its cultural neighbors and ram- 
ifications, into the foreground as the early center of growth and diffu- 
sion of the Aegean-Mediterranean culture, while it has similarly 
centered attention on the shores of the narrow Scandinavian waters 
as the most characteristic center of early culture in the North Sea- 
Baltic region. And (c) quite recently the Pumpelly explorations in 
Turkestan have brought to light a culture (at Anau) of a very strik- 
ing character and showing features that argue for a degree of rela- 
tionship—racial, economic, and institutional—to these European 
centers, such as should merit close inquiry. 

There is apparently reason to look for (a) a racial connection in 
prehistoric (Neolithic) times between the peoples of the Aegean 
(Crete, etc.) and the peoples centering about the south shores of the 
Baltic, and (5) a sustained cultural connection, resting on trade rela- 
tions, between the same regions and running through the Neolithic 
and Bronze Ages of northern Europe. It is believed that a sufficient- 
ly attentive canvass of the evidence will bring out a consequent 
similarity of character in the institutions under which the peoples of 
these two regions lived; which would argue that these two sources of 
what is most characteristic in later Western civilization are in great 
measure to be traced back to a common origin, racial and economic. 
And it is conceived that the late-known culture of Anau will come in 
as a complementary factor to round out this scheme of cultural 
growth by supplying elements which have hitherto seemed lacking 
in any attempted system of European prehistory. The “Aryan”’ ex- 
planation of this community of institutions, it may be added, is no 
longer tenable. 

A study of other primitive cultures, remote and not visibly re- 
lated to this early European civilization, shows a close correlation 
between the material (industrial and pecuniary) life of any given 
people and their civic, domestic, and religious scheme of life; and it 
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shows, further, that the myths and the religious cult reflect the char- 
acter of these other—especially the economic and domestic—institu- 
tions in a peculiarly naive and truthful manner. 

An inquiry looking to the end here proposed, therefore, must have 
recourse to such industrial and pecuniary facts as are reflected by the 
available archaeological sites and exhibits, on the one hand, and to 
such indications of myth and religious cult as are afforded by the 
same explorations. These will have to be the main lines of approach, 
and it is along these lines that it is here proposed to review the ev- 
idence pertinent to the case—with the stress falling on the economic 
forces involved. A very considerable body of material is now avail- 
able for such a study in this field of European prehistory, but little 
has been done toward exploiting it for the purpose here indicated. 
Nor has the material hitherto been canvassed in any comprehensive 
manner with such a question in mind. 

While much of the material to be drawn on has been published in 
excellent shape, its publication has been under the hand of students 
and scholars animated with other interests than those here spoken 
for—more particularly has the economic (industrial and pecuniary) 
bearing of the materials exhibited received relatively scant attention. 
The men who have canvassed and edited the published materials 
have necessarily seen those materials in the light of their own inter- 
est, and so have brought out chiefly those features of the material 
upon which the light of their own interest would fall most strongly. 
Any student who approaches the material from a new quarter, there- 
fore, and requires it to answer questions that were not present or not 
urgent in the minds of those earlier students, must see and review the 
sites and exhibits for himself and make such use as he can of these 
materials, with the help of other men already engaged in the general 
field which he enters. It is no less requisite to come into close per- 
sonal contact with the men engaged than it is to make first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the available materials; for it is a most common 
trait of scientists, particularly when occupied with matter that is in 
any degree novel and growing, that they know and are willing to im- 
part many things that are not primarily involved in the direct line of 
their own inquiry and many things, too, to which they may not be 
ready to commit themselves in print. 
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The evidences of the peculiar technological bent characteristic of 
Western civilization run very far back in the North Sea—Baltic cul- 
ture, and the later explorations in Crete and its cultural dependen- 
cies suggest a similar aptitude for technological efficiency in the pre- 
historic Aegean culture. It is believed that a patient scrutiny of the 
available material for the two regions will go far to show (a) in what 
degree the two civilizations are to be correlated or contrasted on this 
technological side of their growth, (b) how far this technological pe- 
culiarity is to be traced back to racial or to environmental factors, 
and (c) what is the nature and force of the correlation, if any, be- 
tween this peculiar development of technological efficiency and the 
early growth and character of that scheme of free institutions which 
today is as characteristic a trait of Western civilization as is its pre- 
eminence in point of technological efficiency. 

It will be seen, therefore, that such an inquiry as is here had in 
view would require time and would involve a somewhat extended 
itinerary. At the outset, it is believed, a visit should be made to two 
or three of the less sophisticated Indian Pueblos of the Southwest, as 
the best available outside term of comparison by which to check cer- 
tain features of the European evidence and particularly certain of 
the facts shown in the explorations at Anau. 

The next move should, presumably, be to the sites and museums of 
Denmark and Sweden, with a side excursion of a somewhat detailed 
character to the British Museum and to certain archaeologists and 
ethnologists in England whose information and speculations must 
necessarily be drawn on. The Scandinavian scholars have the ar- 
chaeology of their own region excellently well in hand, and their ex- 
haustive acquaintance with the culture of later Germanic-Scandina- 
vian paganism is likewise indispensable to a comprehensive survey of 
the question. Certain men and exhibits in Germany and Austria 
must also be seen and made use of, though this will presumably re- 
quire less time and attention than the earlier and later stages in the 
proposed itinerary. The sites and exhibits of the Hallstatt and La 
Tene culture should also be visited, with more or less painstaking 
attention; and certain localities of northern Italy, marking one of the 
cultural areas that once in prehistoric times maintained trade rela- 
tions with the Baltic, should likewise be seen and appreciated. There 
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are also Italian students in this field whose aid is expected to be of 
first-rate value, both in the ethnology and the archaeology of the 
case. 

More detailed study as well as a greater allowance of time would 
necessarily be given to the several sites in the Aegean, with Crete as 
the central and most important point; where a somewhat protracted 
residence would be desirable if not indispensable, and from which ex- 
cursions might profitably be made to Sicily, southeastern Asia Mi- 
nor, Cyprus, and perhaps Transcaspia, as well as to several localities 
in the Aegean territory proper. These excursions outside of the 
Aegean lands seem, at this distance at least, less requisite than a res- 
idence of some months in Crete and the visits to Aegean sites supple- 
mentary to the study of Crete. The residence in the Aegean here 
spoken of, with the allowance of time which it would involve, is de- 
sirable in part on account of the very appreciable mass of printed 
material bearing on the case, and which could most expeditiously 
and effectively be acquired, assimilated, and checked by a person 
living within striking distance of the sites with which the descriptive 
material deals. 

It is believed that, in point of time, the inquiry so had in view 


should advantageously consume not less than three years. 
T. B. V. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the July issue and up to July 15 are as 
follows: 


Altman, Leib, 1157 Forty-third St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Baker, Edith M., 507 South Euclid Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Bardes, Juliana, 3306 West Highland Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Barlow, Mrs. Carrie M., 916 West Eighty-fifth St., Chicago 

Clarke, D. R., All Saints Episcopal Church, 2931 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Costa-Foru, Xenia C., International House, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Geffen, Pauline F., School of Journalism, Columbia University, New York City 

George, James Hardin, 1210 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Harrington, Harry Franklin, 721 Emerson St., Evanston, Ill. 

Koplovitz, William C., 910 Buena Vista Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Lattimer, Gardner, 715 Marion Road, Columbus, Ohio 

LaViolette, Forrest E., 1414 East Fifty-ninth St., Chicago 

Lundgren, Brigadier V., 3620 Finney Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Maurer, Pearl, 420 Siegel St., Chicago 

Pomroy, Herbert, 1224 Dillon St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ramsden, Mary E., 899 Waterloo St., London, Ont., Can. 

Rogler, Charles, University of Porto Rico, Rio Piedras, Porto Rico 

Schwartz, Louis A., 20226 Stratford Road, Detroit, Mich. 

Schwentker, Wm., 4167 Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Stafford, S. Tanner, 4059a West Belle Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Stern, Alfred W., 615 Crescent Ct., Highland Park, Ill. 

Stuyvesant, Elizabeth, 526 West 112th St., New York City 

Toole, H. M., 19 Neptune Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Tucker, Henry R., 408 Fairview Ave., Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 

Waide, Martha, 903 South Parker Ave., McKinney, Tex. 

Weissman, Irving, 613 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Younge, Eva R., Social Research Laboratory, Biological Bldg., McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Can. 

Zeman, Josephine K, 1633 Austin Blvd., Cicero, Ill. 


American Sociological Society—The special summer meeting of the 
American Sociological Society, in co-operation with the Society for Social 
Research, was held in Chicago, June 26-29. There were slightly over two 
hundred registrations of members and visitors. The meeting was devoted 
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to a series of round-table discussions on the following subjects: Collec- 
tive Behavior in the Depression; Experimental Social Psychology; Crime; 
The Family; The Community; Rural Sociology; Prediction and Forecast- 
ing; Graphic Presentation; Minimum Standards of Training in Research 
Techniques. 

The discussion in the round table on Collective Behavior centered 
about basic economic changes and their effects on public attitudes. 
Specific attention was given to the psychology of relief, urban and rural 
restlessness, and differential responses to deprivation. Short papers were 
presented by Burdett Lewis (American Welfare Association), Frank H. 
Knight (University of Chicago), James H. Rodgers (Yale University), 
Royal E. Montgomery (Cornell University), James O. Babcock (Univer- 
sity of Chicago), and Harry Stack Sullivan (New York), under the spon- 
sorship of Harold D. Lasswell (University of Chicago). 

One session was devoted to Experimental Social Psychology, under the 
chairmanship of Franklin H. Fearing (Northwestern University). Brief 
papers recording experimental studies on attitudes were given by L. L. 
Thurstone, H. B. Carlson, James M. Stalnaker, James P. Russell, Ruth 
Peterson, and Donald A. D. Boyer (all of the University of Chicago), and 
Ross Stagner (University of Wisconsin). 

The group interested in the subject of crime centered their discussion 
on the statistical and ecological aspects of criminal behavior, and also 
discussed crime from the standpoint of personality and institutions. 
William F. Byron (Northwestern University) led the discussion, in which 
the chief contributors were C. C. Van Vechten, Jr. (University of 
Chicago), R. Clyde White (Indiana University), Andrew Theodore 
(Northwestern University), Donald Clemmer (Research Sociologist, 
Southern Illinois State Prison), Dr. Ben Reitman (Chicago), and Frank 
Smith (Chicago). 

The round table on the Family, under the chairmanship of Ernest R. 
Mowrer (Northwestern University), centered its attention on the prob- 
lems of divorce and marital adjustment. The chief aspects dealt with 
were the value of divorce statistics, the legal problem of divorce by mu- 
tual consent, and the prediction of success and failure in marriage. Papers 
were presented by Calvert L. Dedrick (University of Wisconsin), Charles 
R. Metzger (Indiana University), and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago). 

In the round table on the Community the chief topics for consideration 
were population patterning in the metropolitan community, and nuclea- 
tion of business subcenter development. Discussion was under the direc- 
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tion of R. D. McKenzie (University of Michigan). Reports were given by 
C. E. Batchelet (Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C.), H. J. Kauf- 
mann (Detroit Board of Education), Charles S. Newcomb (University of 
Chicago), Earl S. Johnson (University of Chicago), Ernest Fisher (Uni- 
versity of Michigan), Marvin L. Niehuss (University of Michigan), 
and Henry Babcock (William Babcock and Sons, Chicago). 

The chief topics treated by the round table on Rural Sociology (Dwight 
Sanderson, Cornell University, chairman) were the sociology of the farm 
family, and the effect of direct action movements on farmers’ organiza- 
tions. Papers were presented by E. L. Kirkpatrick (University of Wis- 
consin), Charles E. Lively (Ohio State University), Carl C. Taylor 
(Raleigh, North Carolina), E. D. Tetreau (Ohio State University), and 
Ray E. Wakeley (Iowa State College). 

The meetings of the round table on Prediction and Forecasting were 
given to the discussion of the possibilities and limitations of sociological 
prediction. Specific consideration was given to prediction of social move- 
ments, theft, success on parole, success or failure in marriage, followed by 
a general discussion of the future of prediction in sociology. The meetings 
were under the direction of Samuel A. Stouffer (University of Wisconsin). 
Papers were given by Selig Perlman (University of Wisconsin), Henry A. 
Peel (University of Wisconsin), Earl Holzinger (University of Chicago), 
Frank H. Knight (University of Chicago), William F. Ogburn (University 
of Chicago), Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. (University of Chicago), Clark Tib- 
bitts (University of Michigan), and Lowell S. Selling (Institute for Ju- 
venile Research, Chicago). 

The meeting on Graphic Presentation was devoted to a discussion of the 
methods of presentation of statistical materials on charts and maps, with 
illustrations. The chairman was Howard W. Green (Cleveland Health 
Council). Reports were given by Charles S. Newcomb (University of 
Chicago), Roy Wenzlick (Real Estate Analysts, Inc., St. Louis), and J. 
C. Ellickson (University of Chicago). 

The problem of professional training adequate for social research was 
taken up in the two meetings of the round table on Minimum Standards 
of Training in Research Techniques. Discussion centered chiefly on the 
content of courses for graduate students proposing to undertake social 
investigation. Papers were given by Samuel A. Stouffer (University of 
Wisconsin), Frederick F. Stephan (University of Pittsburgh), and by the 
chairman, Walter C. Reckless (Vanderbilt University). 


American Sociological Society: Section on Teaching Sociology.—The re- 
port of the committee on the Study of the Introductory Course in Soci- 
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ology will appear in the September issue of the Journal of Educational 
Sociology. This report, which is the result of intensive investigation by the 
committee appointed in 1932, with Professor C. C. North as chairman 
and continued for the current year, should prove to be of exceptional in- 
terest to sociologists. It will provide the basis for special discussions at 
the annual meeting of the Society to be held in Philadelphia, December 
27-30. Members who desire to purchase a copy of the issue containing 
the report should communicate with the editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, New York University, New York City. 


Citizens’ Councils for Constructive Economy.—A series of fifteen radio 
broadcasts on “‘Constructive Economy in Government” are being pre- 
sented from June 20 through September 26, Tuesday evenings, 7:15-7:45 
eastern daylight-saving time, over a nation-wide network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. Copies of the talks may be obtained after de- 
livery from the National Municipal League, 309 East Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York City. 


Committee on Government Statistics and Information Services.—Jointly 
sponsored by the American Statistical Association and the Social Science 
Research Council, provided with an appropriation for one year of opera- 


tions by the Rockefeller Foundation, and with its profer of “immediate 
aczistance and advice in the reorganization and improvement of the statis- 
tical and informational services of the federal government” accepted by 
the Secretaries of Agriculture, the Interior, Commerce and Labor, this 
Committee began active work in Washington early in June. It is de- 
signed, to an extent consistent with continuity, to be flexible in personnel 
and program. It is to be represented in Washington at all times with a 
working quorum of its raembership, and with a staff adapted to the prob- 
lems upon which it may be engaged. The membership during the summer 
quarter, as jointly designated by Mr. Robert T. Crane on behalf of the 
Council and Mr. Stuart A. Rice on behalf of the Association, consists of 
Edmund E. Day, chairman; Stuart A. Rice, acting chairman; Meredith B. 
Givens, executive secretary; Bryce M. Stewart, Morris A. Copeland, Wil- 
lard L. Thorp, and William L. Crum. 

The Committee is co-operating closely both with the established statis- 
tical agencies of the federal government and with the newer organizations 
which are being established under the agricultural and industrial recovery 
programs. 

One of the first activities of the Committee was the preparation of an 
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extensive memorandum on “The Statistical Services of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Relation to the Recovery Program.” Other early committee 
interests have related to the Federal Statistics Board, the Marketing 
News Service of the Department of Agriculture, certain activities of the 
Bureaus of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the Bureau of Mines, 
the statistical and research program of the federal conservation work, and 
various statistical problems of the Department of Labor. 


The Harris Foundation.—The Tenth Institute under the Norman Wait 
Harris Memorial Foundation held at the University of Chicago, June 19 
to 29, 1933, dealt with ‘“The Formation of Public Opinion in World- 
Politics.”” The public lectures will be published by the University of 
Chicago Press in the autumn. John W. Dafoe, managing editor of the 
Winnipeg Free Press, expounded the liberal view of public opinion as the 
essential basis of free government. Public opinion may be fickle and irra- 
tional, but, on the whole, he considered government safer if it allows free- 
dom of expression and of the press and tolerates an organized opposition. 
Jules Auguste Sauerwein, foreign editor of Paris Soir, and reporter of 
numerous international conferences, interpreted public opinion as the 
common attitude of the group, exhibited in primitive or even animal socie- 
ties, but in civilized communities often diverted from its natural course by 
special economic, political, or cultural interests and propaganda. Edgar 
Stern-Rubarth, editor of the Wolff Telegraphic Bureau of Berlin, writer 
on propaganda and promoter of the movement for European economic 
union, traced the history of political propaganda, its method through use 
of the slogan and symbol, and the influence of journalism. The World 
War propaganda of the principal belligerents was analyzed by Ralph H. 
Lutz, professor of history at Stanford University and director of the 
Hoover War Library. The final lecture was given by Harold Dwight 
Lasswell, associate professor of political science at the University of 
Chicago, and chairman of the Committee on Pressure Groups and Propa- 
ganda of the Social Science Research Council. He illustrated the methods 
of revolutionary propaganda from recent history and emphasized the sig- 
nificance of such propagandas as the process by which the basic ideologies 
of communities are changed. 

Parallel with the public lectures, round tables were organized for the 
experts present. The cultivation of public opinion by foreign offices, by 
international institutions and conferences, by private organizations; the 
réle of the foreign news correspondent, of radio, and of the moving pic- 
tures; the legal control and the scientific analysis of propaganda were 
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among the topics considered under such leaders as W. A. Robson, of the 
London School of Economics and Political Science; Chester Rowell, editor 
of the San Francisco Chronicle; Oscar Jaszi, of Oberlin College, formerly 
Minister of Minorities in Hungary; Frank Mason, vice-president of the 
National Broadcasting Company; Ivy Lee, public relations counsel; and 
the lecturers already referred to. John Dickinson, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, led the final round table on the Information Services of the 
Department of Commerce. 


International Institute of Sociology.—The eleventh meeting of the In- 
ternational Institute of Sociology will be held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
October 16-22, 1933. Several American sociologists are listed to appear 
on the program. 


Municipal University of Akron.—A Social Welfare Institute was held 
during the second semester under the auspices of the department of sociol- 
ogy. Mrs. Leona Stuart Areson, of Western Reserve University, was in 
general charge. Professor M. C. Elmer of the University of Pittsburgh 
participated in the program. 


Bryn Mawr College-—Professor H. A. Miller has been appointed to the 
faculty as professor of sociology, to take the place of Professor Hornell 
Hart who is now on the faculty at Hartford Theological Seminary. 


University of Chicago.—Professor E. W. Burgess is spending the sum- 
mer in Moscow, where he is making additional studies of Russian family 
life. 

Professor W. F. Ogburn has been appointed by General Hugh S. John- 
son as administrator for the Consumer’s Advisory Board under the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. His work in Washington will continue 
until the autumn. 

Professor Louis Wirth is giving courses during the summer at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


University of Cincinnati.—Professor W. O. Brown will have leave of 
absence during the next year for study in South Africa. His place will be 
taken by Clarence E. Glick. 


Crane Junior College, Chicago.—The College Press, Chicago, has re- 
cently published Major Aspects of Personality by Maurice H. Krout. 


University of Denver.—The department of social work of the Graduate 
School of the University of Denver is now a member of the American 
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Association of Schools of Professional Social Work, formal action having 
been taken at the meeting in Detroit in June. The department was organ- 
ized in January, 1931, and now offers a two-year course leading to the 
Master of Arts degree. The curriculum includes courses in social case 
work, essentials of medicine, law, public-welfare administration, psychia- 
try, community organization, history of social work, methods of social in- 
vestigation, child welfare, etc. Field work in family, children’s, and psy- 
chiatric agencies is conducted under the supervision of members of the 
faculty of the University, and each student secures some practice in social 
research within the field of public welfare and social work. 


Duke University —The Duke University Press announce the publica- 
tion early in the fall of a volume by Professor Charles A. Ellwood on 
: Methods in Sociology—A Critical Study. Professor Howard E. Jensen of 
it the department of sociology of Duke University will contribute an intro- 
: duction of some twenty pages. 

The Rivista di Sociologia, edited by Sincero Rugarli, and the Archives de 
Sociologie, edited by Professor G. L. Duprat of the University of Geneva, 
and Secretary General of the International Institute of Sociology, have 
combined. Among the names of the collaborators are those of Professor 
Bogardus of the University of Southern California and Professor Ellwood 
of Duke University. Professor Ellwood contributes to the March-April 
issue a paper on “‘A Scientific Method Adequate for Sociological Previ- 
sion,” which will be presented to the International Congress of Sociology 
which meets in Geneva next October. 


University of Iowa.—McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., announce the publi- 
cation of Introduction to Sociology by E. B. Reuter, professor of sociology, 
and C. W. Hart, associate professor of sociology. 


University of Kansas.—Carroll D. Clark, formerly associate professor 
and acting chairman, has been promoted to the rank of professor and 
chairman of the department of sociology. 


University of Missouri.—Dr. L. Guy Brown, formerly at the University 
of Ohio, has been appointed for the summer to give instruction in social 
work in the department of rural sociology and to conduct research in rural 
and community organization. 


University of Nebraska.—Professor J. O. Hertzler of the University of 
Nebraska is exchanging places during the summer session with Professor 
W. Rex Crawford of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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North Carolina State College.—Ronald Press Co. announce the publica- 
tion of Culture and Human Behavior by Sanford Winston, professor of 
sociology. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Professor Stuart A. Rice has been ap- 
pointed acting chairman of the Committee on Government Statistics and 
Information Services, Washington, D.C. 


University of Rochester—Dr. C. Luther Fry has been appointed as 
chairman of the department of sociology at the University of Rochester. 


Temple University —J. S. Burgess, formerly of Pomona College, has 
been appointed as professor and chairman of the department of sociology. 


University of Virginia.—The seventh session of the Institute of Public 
Affairs was held at the University of Virginia, July 2-15, 1933. The 
program included round-table conferences on the following topics: Ameri- 
can Policy in the Far East, the Country Church and Agriculture, County 
Government, Finance and Banking, Our Latin-American Relations, the 
Relation of the United States with the League of Nations, Religious Edu- 
cation, Unemployment Insurance. 


Westminster College—Dr. Franc Lewis McCluer, professor of sociology 


and economics, has been appointed president of the college. 

Dr. E. J. Webster, of the University of Chicago, has accepted the ap- 
pointment as professor of sociology and economics in place of President 
McCluer. 


William Jewell College-—Professor William C. Smith of Texas Christian 
University is teaching courses in sociology during the summer quarter. 


University of Wisconsin.—The American Book Company announce 
the inauguration of a new series of text and reference books in sociology, 
“American Sociology Series,” under the general editorship of Kimball 
Young, professor of sociology, University of Wisconsin. The first publi- 
cations, a textbook on The Community and Society and a textbook on 
Current Social Problems, are scheduled to appear during the summer of 
1933. 
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Introductory Sociology. By CHARLES HorTON COOLEY, ROBERT 
CooLeEY ANGELL, and LOWELL JUILLIARD CARR. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xiv+516. $3.50. 


This new textbook for introductory college courses is the expression of 
an impulse similar to those that have inspired at least three other text- 
books in sociology that have been published within the past five years— 
the impulse to present the important contributions of one of the great 
masters of the science in a form suitable for the use of beginners. In the 
present case, however, the method of presentation of the contributions of 
the great men, whose name appears as senior author, involves a more 
radical dependence upon his writings on the part of the junior authors 
than has been observable in any previously published book of this genus. 
According to the frank statement of the junior authors in their Preface, 
“Professor Cooley actually wrote almost half the sentences in this book 
and contributed much more than half the ideas.”” In other words, the 
book which has actually been prepared in its present form since the death 
of Professor Cooley, incorporates the maximum of Cooley’s own words, 
chiefly from his Human Nature and the Social Order and Social Organiza- 
tion, which the junior authors deemed it practicable to use in this way. 

The result is very much what anyone who is familiar with the writings 
of Cooley might expect—a textbook strong on the psychological side, 
frankly using a subjective or introspective approach to sociological prob- 
lems, and handling topics which lend themselves well to that approach in 
an extremely illuminating manner. Angell and Carr have skilfully added 
and interpolated a number of chapters dealing with the biological, geo- 
graphical, and ecological topics commonly dealt with in introductory soci- 
ology courses. The work of knitting these parts, which might be regarded 
as fragments, into a unified and coherent treatise has been well done, on 
the whole, though one feels a degree of unevenness in the treatment as one 
turns from one chapter to the next. The book can be highly recommended 
to any instructor of college classes who welcomes the subjective or intro- 
spective approach so familiar to Cooley’s readers. 

There is a modest chapter-by-chapter Bibliography of references for 
wider reading collected at the end of the volume, and a short list of ques- 
tions is appended to each chapter. Not the least intriguing feature of the 
250 
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Bibliography is the use of references to all the chapters but one of Recent 
Social Trends. If the publishers’ project for reprinting the latter work in 
one volume at a price compatible with student use for textbook purposes 
should materialize, a substantial course running, say, throughout the 
academic year might be given on the foundation of the Cooley-Angell- 
Carr textbook and the larger fact-finding volume. In any case, it is likely 
that this textbook will be quite favorably received and widely adopted. 


FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Liberalism in the South. By Vircintus DABNEY. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1932. Pp. xix+456. $3.50. 


This historical survey of liberal movements in the southern states is 
descriptive rather than analytical and is especially valuable because of its 
wealth of concrete material. The fields covered are politics, religion, edu- 
cation, race relations, industry, literature, journalism, and emancipation 
of women. The treatment is chronological and extends from the time of 
Jefferson to the present day. Of greatest interest to the sociologist are the 
chapters setting forth southern attitudes toward slavery and the Negro 
problem, industrial conflicts, political demagoguery, and religious ortho- 
doxy. The author, who is a southerner by birth and training, presents with 
evident pride the achievements of notable, liberal leaders, but at the same 
time is sharply critical of reactionary tendencies and does not mince mat- 
ters when describing the Scopes trial or the Scottsboro case. The chapters 
on “Darwin and the New Demonology” and ““Twentieth Century Educa- 
tion” bring together in a striking manner the struggle in the South to de- 
velop higher education and scientific research in spite of the opposition of 
religious bigots and vested industrial interests. The book is journalistic in 
style, contains few citations to authorities, but bears evidence of careful 
workmanship and, in so far as the reviewer is able to judge, portrays ac- 
curately the events and movements selected for discussion. A valuable 
feature is a Bibliography covering more than three hundred titles. 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Vice in Chicago. By WALTER C. RECKLESS. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xviii+314. $3.00. 
This is an extension of Professor Reckless’ Doctor’s dissertation (Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1925, The Natural History of Vice Areas in Chicago), 
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made possible through the co-operation of a number of sources not then 
available. The result is a highly factual study in a field where fiction and 
emotionalism are all too common. The text includes five spot maps to- 
gether with fifty-six tables, and to this have been added as appendixes 
twenty-eight pages of tables detailing the various aspects of private agen- 
cy, police, and court statistics relating to vice in Chicago in historical per- 
spective. 

Chicago closed its “red light” district in 1912, but it appears that be- 
tween 1914 and 1925 the number of vice resorts increased at a consider- 
ably greater rate than the corresponding increase in population. The dis- 
tribution of this activity into “natural vice areas” reflecting the pattern of 
growth of the city is clearly brought out. The interrelation of vice and 
commerce, crime, politics, commercial recreation, delinquency, disease, 
. nationality and changing populations, etc., all receive intelligent factual 
:t treatment. The book concludes with a chapter on “Suppression and Con- 
i trol.” 

Vice reflects the same confusion of codes and values so characteristic 
of our civilization. Until society develops a consistent attitude toward 
sex activity, scientific “control” is largely out of the question. In the 
meantime this book contributes a valuable chapter in the factual descrip- 
tion of vice and related problems in a modern American city. 


GEORGE B. VoLp 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Rise of the City, 1878-1898. By ARTHUR MEIER SCHLESINGER. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xvi+494. $4.00. 


In spite of its title, this book is not a history of the city. Nor is the rise 
of the city the “‘major thesis . . . . which integrates the book,” as the 
editors avow in their Preface. It is true that urban growth was somewhat 
i more rapid in the period covered than it was afterward, and it is also true 

that the book refers more generally to the urban than the rural phases of 
the period. But this does not make the book a history of the growth of the 
city. The city’s rise is not even concentrated upon, much less explained. 
In fact, there is no serious presentation of any dominant theme at all. As 
Volume X of the series, “A History of American Life,” the work is merely 
a cultural compendium of the years 1878-98. 

But within these limits, Professor Schlesinger has executed another 
scholarly piece of social history. Casting his net wide, he takes up the 
city, women and the home, education and the press, science, letters and 
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arts, recreation, the church, society’s wards. True to his emphasis on 
social history, he devotes but one chapter to political forces. Industry 
and enterprise only, of all the broad facades of society, are omitted, to be 
taken up in a companion volume being prepared by Ida Tarbell. For each 
of his chapters Professor Schlesinger has painstakingly canvassed a mass 
of pertinent data in official reports, in periodicals and newspapers, in 
secondary works, in biographies and travel accounts. His use of pub- 
lishers’ statistics as a means of gauging the effect of best sellers and the 
ideas they incorporate is a good bit of historical research. The work is 
replete with fresh factual details of this sort, with references and notes 
that will prove a blessing to future researchers, who would also do well to 
consult the essay on authorities which is the book’s final chapter. With all 
of its exhaustive detail, the book seldom becomes drab, for the author 
knows well how to marshal the contents of Puck and Judge, how to make 
vivid the aesthetic horrors and the bric-d-brac of the home in the eighties 
and nineties, and how to portray the burlesque stage and the prize-fight 
ring in order to mirror the age. 

The book whets the sociologist’s desire for a truly generic story of the 
American city. Perhaps the accidental title selected by Professor Schles- 
inger together with his scholarly devotion to social history may yet in- 
spire a work of this kind. The historian may then do with the city what 
Turner and his students did with the frontier. He may use it as a means 
of explaining the problems and the pace of American life in the post- 
frontier period of American history. 


ALBERT LEPAWSKY 
Um. OF CHICAGO 


Unemployment Insurance in Belgium: A National Development of the 
Ghent and Liége Systems. By CONSTANCE A. KIEHEL. New York: 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1932. Pp. xiv+509. 


Since the commune of Ghent has given its name to one of the earliest 
forms of unemployment insurance, it is natural to look to Belgium in sum- 
marizing national experiences with the problem. This volume, fourth in 
the Industrial Relations Counselors’ series, adds another type of national 
experience to those of the United States, Britain, and Switzerland already 
published. After a brief review of Belgian political and economic history 
and of general attempts at remedies for unemployment up until the time 
of the last war, the author devotes a chapter each to unemployment sta- 
tistics and subsidized employment exchanges. There follow chapters on 
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the growth of unemployment benefit plans before 1914, communal funds 
and public aid before 1914, including the Ghent and Liége plans, and pro- 
visions of trade-union plans before 1914. 

The war made it impossible for communes and trade-unions to provide 
unemployment insurance, and the Armistice brought unemployment. 
Therefore, in 1920 a permanent national system of unemployment insur- 
ance and a fund for unemployment relief were established by national 
order. The insurance form, an outgrowth of pre-war methods, and experi- 
ence with insurance and relief are given with a wealth of detail. Appen- 
dixes contain important tables, regulations and royal orders concerning 
unemployment insurance and employment exchanges. There is an ample 
Bibliography. The volume adds substantially to our understanding of the 
operation of unemployment insurance. 


Mo RAy CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Small Loan Legislation. By Davip J. GALLERT, WALTER S. HIt- 
BORN, and GEOFFREY May. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1933. Pp. 255. $3.00. 

a | The effort of Messrs. Gallert, Hilborn, and May in portraying the back- 

ground and development of a portion of small loan legislation, with par- 

ticular emphasis upon the work of the Russell Sage Foundation, is very 
thoughtful, as it is positive, but is singularly incurious as to the history of 

- the field of small loans and the problems, legislative and otherwise, which 

a i confront it. As the work is concerned with something more than a tabula- 
: tion of the present legal situation, a reader not fully informed might be 
' very much misled by it, although he could find in it some value as a history 

of a past which is, however, past. The basic necessity today in the study 
of this class of legislation and its field is concerned with the purposes of 
loans, for how else can legislation be intelligently considered? In increas- 

j ing proportion these loans can less and less be described as remedial. 

The considerable development of the Morris Plan type of banking is 

barely touched upon, and yet this type of banking has already been in- 

corporated in the machinery of some of the largest banks of the country 
which recently (and it is not the fault of the authors that they have not 
mentioned this, because it has occurred since publication) have been 
made eligible for membership in the Federal Reserve System. 

If the authors were concerned only with legislation, they would have 
found considerable necessity for study both as to statute and court deci- 
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sion here. Above all, the authors have followed the lead of the Russell 
Sage Foundation in lack of ability to recognize and appreciate a develop- 
ment to which the introductory portions of their book should commit 
them; and that is the fact that everywhere, and particularly in the field 
of the 3.5 per cent a month loaners, with whose problems they are par- 
ticularly obsessed, so much capital has been invited into the field that all 
the difficulties and shortcomings of other businesses during the period of 
inflation and now have developed, with the addition of special ones. 

The 3.5 per cent a month loan by its terms is limited to $300, and yet 
wherever examination has been made it has been found that by one device 
or another simultaneous duplication in an alarming proportion of the total 
is permitted and even encouraged. Cases have developed where ten such 
loans have been found to exist simultaneously. The fact that the loan is 
advertised at 3.5 per cent a month rather than 42 per cent a year would 
indicate—and certainly this is the viewpoint of social students—that the 
loan should not prevail for a long period of time. And yet there have been 
heavy advertising campaigns advertising loans for thirty months, and 
there has grown to be a somewhat standardized practice in making these 
loans for twenty months, supported by advertising urging people to buy 
bargains. The mere statement of this proposition is enough to indicate 
not only that the loans are not remedial, but that they are in increasing 
proportion socially and economically harmful. Any reasonably thought- 
ful man on the street who looks at the volume of advertising, who listens 
to the radio and hears the hired propagandists, can get a clear picture of 
this situation. 

The competent student concerned with small loan legislation would be 
compelled to make some inquiry into the heavy costs for the procurement 
of business, the heavy overhead of overexpanded organization, and the 
cost of financing, including stock-exchange operation. The necessary 
costs of one of the most powerful lobbies in the United States would also 
be of significance. Legislation must take cognizance of realities. These in- 
quiries should not be unsympathetic, for there are essential problems in 
the business. But they are demanded in any consideration of small loan 
legislation. Such inquiries would not be fruitful except as a proportion 
were made in other fields of small loans. 

The time for such a book as the above, despite the respect one must 
feel for its authors, is past, and the book is obsolete, just as the overdevo- 
tion of the Russell Sage Foundation to a formula needs re-examination. 


WILLouGHBY G. WALLING 
Curcaco, ILLINOIS 
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Hollow Fo'k. By MANDEL SHERMAN and THOMAS R. HENRY. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1933. Pp. vilit+215. $2.00. 


The Hollow Folk studied here are the isolated mountaineers of the 
Blue Ridge in Virginia. In their mile-high corner, completely cut off from 
the rest of the world, these people have a culture so different from our own 
that they appear degenerate and almost unintelligible to the outsider. Al- 
though the inhabitants are of our own race, theirs is a primitive culture. 
A complete understanding of such cultures provides a laboratory for the 
study of numerous important problems of human nature and personality. 
Armed with “form boards, pennies, chewing gum, plugs of tobacco, stacks 
of intelligence tests, notebooks .. . . ,”’ the investigators set forth to gain 
this understanding. Considering the time and energy spent it is not cer- 
bis tain that they succeeded. The result is a book more interesting than valu- 
: able, for apparently the techniques for bridging the language and cultural 
t differences were lacking. In view of the abundant literature on ethno- 
graphic method there seems to be little justification for this. The “form 
board” approach, no matter how refined, is unlikely ever to reveal the 
mentality of people of other cultural backgrounds. The investigator 
must take into account his relation to the people studied, he must gain in- 
iif sight into their interests, their frameworks of thought, to a much greater 
, extent than was done here. 


ROBERT E. L. Faris 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Crime and Criminals. By WiLt1AM A. WHITE. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1933. Pp. vili+276. 


ae, This book will interest the criminologist as presenting the viewpoint of 
' an eminent psychiatrist with reference to crime and its treatment. It is 
; ‘i a plea for the scientific versus the emotional or the traditionally legalistic 


approach. In it crime is viewed as a form of mental disorder—a regression 
of man to primitive motivations. All human behavior is rooted funda- 
mentally in the food and sex instincts with the accompanying major emo- 
tions of hate and love. These emotions are ordinarily held in check by 
“two walls of prohibition: one outside of himself represented by the 
mores; one within himself represented by the introjected social traditions 
which have been erected into the structure of the super-ego.” Between 
nt t the instinctive drives and social prohibitions there is often conflict. If the 

P drives are too strong or the control of the individual too weak and he is 
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frustrated in his search for success and happiness, he can turn from 
socially approved paths only “in the direction of those experiences which 
have served him so well in some time in his historical past.” All of this is 
consistent with the concepts of determinism, of the primarily emotional 
genesis of behavior, of the rdle of the unconscious as the historical past of 
the individual active in the present, and of psychogenesis with its social 
and psychological factors and its distorting mechanisms including rational- 
ization, displacement, projection, and symbolization. Being similarly mo- 
tivated, the criminal is not fundamentally different from the non-criminal, 
and all men are alike liable to psychosis and to crime. 

In such a view, responsibility becomes but a “‘legal fiction,” dependent 
in each case upon the emotional reaction of the jury to the criminal. But 
all criminals in different degrees also experience the emotion of guilt. 
This unpleasant emotion is the only “‘just”’ punishment, and it may not be 
escaped. Beyond this, punishment is not justified, and the demand for 
it in the interest of social protection or reformation seems ineffective and 
insincere. Nevertheless, criminals, like the physically and mentally ill, at 
times require removal from society. If we treat them thus like the sick 
people they are, we shall also presumably take much of the heroics out of 
criminal behavior. 

Though lacking in adequate analysis of the social situations leading to 
crime, this psychiatric approach seems to the reviewer in no way incon- 
sistent with the viewpoint of the sociologist. It seems neither more nor 
less inadequate than many sociological approaches. The book also lacks 
factual evidence, but it was not intended as an elaboration of research 
data, but as a statement of a viewpoint. As such it succeeds admirably. 


DONALD R. TAFT 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Plans for City Police Jails and Village Lockups. By Hastincs H. 
Hart. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1932. Pp. 27. $1.50. 


With this book Dr. Hart closed his long life of eighty years. For most of 
that lifetime he was active in the study of penal institutions. During the 
earlier part of his professional life he was interested in the wide-range 
public social work represented by a state board of control. From 1883 
to 1898 he was secretary of the Minnesota State Board of Control, having 
charge of all the state institutions of that commonwealth and having the 
supervision of many of the private institutions. For the next ten years he 
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was in the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society. Because of his out- 
standing work there he was called to the Russell Sage Foundation as the 
head of its Child Helping Department in 1909. From 1909 to 1924 he was 
at the head of that department. Then he became the Foundation’s con- 
sultant in delinquency and penology. 

In spite of the many years of his life devoted to child welfare he re- 
tained his interest in prisons and jails first aroused during his work as sec- 
retary of the State Board of Control in Minnesota. Over thirty years ago 
he had drawn up a plan for a safe, clean, and economical jail or lockup for 
the smaller places. As chairman of the Advisory Committee on Penal 
Institutions, Probation, and Parole of the National Committee on Law 
Observance and Enforcement he made an extensive study of police jails 
and village lockups in the United States. He ascertained that there are 
about 11,000 of these institutions, outnumbering all other prisons and 
jails three to one. 

This volume gives drawings and plans of model city police jails and 
village lockups. There is sufficient discussion to enable those considering 
the erection of such buildings to judge of the reasons for the provisions 
made in the plans. The Milwaukee Public Safety Building provides the 
example for a police station for a metropolitan city. Since Dr. Hart was 
unable to find anywhere a model police station for a medium-sized city, 
he and a New York firm of experienced prison architects drew up an ideal 
plan. Likewise for a smaller city with a population from 2,500 to 25,000. 
The plan for a small village lockup was based upon the original plan Dr. 
Hart made for Minnesota villages many years ago, with modifications 
based upon experience and observations made over three decades. 

With this book available there is no excuse for city and village authori- 
ties to build any more monstrosities to take care of that class of the popu- 
‘t ‘: 4 lation who fall into the hands of the police. Since more people experience 
¥ ‘ the police station than any other institution in our penal and corrective 
e ‘ system, it is important that attention be given to the construction of such 
ef buildings. Would it were as easy to provide plans and specifications with 

A respect to the personnel manning these institutions as for the physical 
plant. And in what a happy state we should be, were it as easy to get 
cities and villages to secure the proper personnel as it is to get them to 
adopt good plans for the architectural part of the institution, hard as 
even that may be in many cases. 


J. L. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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A Working Manual for Juvenile Court Officers. By RALPH J. RILEY. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. x+122. $2.50. 


This book is precisely what it purports to be, a working manual for 
juvenile court officers, with special reference to Cook County, Illinois. 
No attempt is made to treat the task of probationers elaborately, but 
specialized information is given as to the procedure in bringing children 
before the court, the basis of securing custody of child, the methods of 
serving notice, the judicial determination—in trial. Vital questions as to 
what constitutes delinquency, dependency, unfitness of parents, abandon- 
ment, desertion, the procedure in adoption cases, etc., are discussed briefly 
but to the point with the legal definitions, citations, and court rulings. 
Certainly every probation officer or social worker connected with the 
juvenile court in Chicago should find the manual an indispensable aid, 
as will students preparing for civil service examinations for such posts. 
In addition, every social worker whose cases involve children—and whose 
do not—will welcome this practical analysis of what steps should be taken 
to get John or Mary out of an undesirable home, and what limitations the 
law imposes in limiting both rights of parents and officers of the court. 
In the Appendix the Juvenile Court Act, the mother’s aid law, and legis- 
lation with reference to training schools, illegitimacy, truancy, and feeble- 
mindedness are available for handy reference. One might wish that there 
were some analysis of the social limitations of the present set-up, but that 


has not been the author’s task. 


MABEL A. ELLIOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Juvenile Delinquency. By WALTER C. RECKLESS and MAPHEUS 
SmitH. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1932. Pp. 412. $3.50. 


This highly compendious work by sociologists at Vanderbilt and the 
University of Kansas is a significant source book. It deals with statistics 
of juvenile offenders and their disposition, with physical and mental traits, 
social backgrounds, school maladjustments, and studies of causations. 
From the treatment standpoint, juvenile court, institutional care, clinical 
studies, and preventive programs are surveyed. In an appendix of nearly 
fifty pages excerpts are given from three cases, two of them from Shaw’s 
publications. 

The book as a whole represents fair-minded presentation of a huge 
number of factual statements gleaned from the literature which is abun- 
dantly and probably quite accurately cited. As such it should prove in- 
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valuable for classes in sociology which deal with delinquency. The au- 
thors make no pretense to be workers in the field, they give little or no 
evidence of having any pet theories, nor are they especially critical. On 
the other hand, they have shown a great deal of good sense in picking 
out from many publications essential research conclusions. 


WILLIAM HEALY 
JupGE BAKER FOUNDATION 


BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Convicting the Innocent, Errors of Criminal Justice. By EDWIN M. 
BoRCHARD. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932. Pp. xxix 
+421. $3.75. 

Professor Borchard has described sixty-five of a large number of cases 
where innocent persons were convicted of crime. Twenty-nine of these 
cases were for murder; twenty-three for robbery, swindling, or larceny. 
Innocence was eventually proved by the reappearance of the alleged 
“murdered” person, by the subsequent conviction of the real culprit, by 
evidence that no crime had actually been committed, or in other ways. 
Among the principal causes for these errors were identification of the ac- 
cused by the victim of a crime of violence in twenty-nine of these convic- 
tions, mistaken interpretation of circumstantial evidence, mistakes of the 
prosecution mainly in order to enhance the prestige of the prosecutor, 
the unreliability of so-called ‘‘expert’”’ evidence partly because it is par- 
tisan, and the fact that most of the accused were poor and could not af- 
ford adequate defense. The author advocates public defense, which was 
first proposed in this country by the present reviewer in 1905, scientific 
tests of the accuracy of testimony, and various other means to prevent 
erroneous convictions; and indemnification by the state for the victims of 
errors of criminal justice. 


MAURICE PARMELEE 
New CITY 


L’Essor de lV Europe (XI*-XIII* siécles). By Louis HALPHEN. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 609. Fr. 60. 


This is the sixth volume of “Peuples et civilisations,” the new general 
history now in course of publication in France. Its author, who is one 
of the editors of the series, has also written the fifth volume (Les Barbares) 
and part of the seventh (La Fin du Moyen Age). In his present contribu- 
tion he covers the central period of the Middle Ages (ca. 1000-ca. 1285). 
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Some matters, it is true, which belong chronologically to the earlier era, 
apparently were reserved for treatment here, in order that the exposition 
of the topics under which they fall might be properly integrated. But 
while the narrative set forth in the preceding volume has thus been dove- 
tailed, there is little or no repetition. 

Almost the entire medieval world—from Ireland to Japan, and from 
India and Egypt to Central Asia and Russia—has been brought into view, 
the only omission of any consequence being that of the Scandinavian 
countries, an omission which, though it seems scarcely justified (cf. p. 
570), is deliberate. Logically enough, the history of the peoples of the 
Occident forms the nucleus and larger part of the work; but the affairs of 
other medieval peoples have been accorded such measure of treatment as 
their relative importance for the general history of the age would seem to 
warrant, considerable space being given to the Byzantines, the Muslims, 
and, particularly, the Mongols. Moreover, the author by no means con- 
fines himself to the purely political side of the period; he may be said to 
deal with its social-economic, religious, and cultural phases approximately 
to the extent that might reasonably be expected in a histoire générale, as 
distinguished from a Kulturgeschichte. In the organization of his materials 
he manifests no little ingenuity; the various topics are skilfully devised, 
and their arrangement effectively brings out the major developments of 
the entire period as well as the several series of particular evolutions with- 
in it. 

Resting on a basis of profound learning and fine critical discrimination, 
the volume is written in a clear, animated, even brilliant style, its literary 
qualities fully measuring up to its admirable scholarship. The chief value 
of the contribution probably lies in the capital synthesis and well-reasoned 
interpretation it offers of the era under survey. To M. Halphen, the high 
middle age marks that epoch in the evolution of society when the Occi- 
dent, after long centuries of unequal struggle with invaders, at length 
“put s’affirmer comme la future souveraine du monde” (pp. 3-4); and 
when, besides, it evinced its triumph over barbarism by fashioning an es- 
sentially new civilization: ‘‘celaborieux effort de création, d’ot notre Eu- 
rope moderne est directement sortie” (p. 1). 

The author’s penetrating characterization of feudal society (pp. 3 ff.); 
his account of the economic, intellectual, and artistic “revolutions” of the 
twelfth century (pp. 79 ff.); his analysis of the means and agencies 
through which the papacy endeavored to control the life and thought of 
Western Christendom (pp. 309 ff.); his sociological comment on the Mon- 
gols and on the purport of their conquests (pp. 393 ff.); his description of 
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the social-political environment in which the thirteenth-century transi- 
tion to capitalistic enterprise had its course (pp. 528 ff.)—these are some 
of the things contained in the book which the reviewer would judge likely 
to be of special interest to readers of this Journal. 

Footnotes at the beginnings of the chapters and sections supply excel- 
lently annotated bibliographical references, covering not only works of a 
general character but also synthetic presentations of particular topics. 
It may be observed that, in referring (p. 201) to the (sociologically very 
valuable) Memoirs of Usamah ibn-Mungidh, M. Halphen cites Derem- 
bourg’s now antiquated French translation without mentioning the recent 
English translations by P. K. Hitti (New York, 1929) and G. R. Potter 
(London, 1929), respectively; and that he overlooks (p. 7) the group of 
studies edited by Edgar Prestage under the title Chivalry (London, 1928). 


EINAR JORANSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Revolt of the Masses. By Jos=t OrTEGA y GASSET. New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1932. Pp. x+204. 


Gasset believes that society is divided into the minority and the masses, 
into the noble and the vulgar, into the specially qualified and the not spe- 
cially qualified. The correct ordering of society is one of rule by the minor- 
ity, the noble, the specially qualified, and of obedience and docility on the 
part of the rest. In fact, “human society is always, whether it will or no, 
aristocratic by its very essence.’’ Unfortunately, however, the masses, 
the vulgar, the not specially qualified, are assuming the functions and 
exercising the prerogatives of the rulers in all spheres of life, not only the 
political, but the social, the economic, the religious. This belief challenges 
the existence of the civilization which has been achieved on the basis of 
two principles inherent in nineteenth-century European life: liberal de- 
mocracy and technical knowledge. On the basis of these two, the popula- 
tion of Europe has been triplicated within a century, and we have 
achieved the highest type of public life hitherto known. The mass man, 
not specially qualified, presumes to act without technical knowledge and 
without respect for liberal democracy. He does not recognize that his 
environment is not a “natural’’ one, but an artificial one based on the 
contributions of a small minority which must be preserved and guarded 
in order to prevent very possible regression. 

This apparition of the mass man as a result of the very principles which 
he challenges makes apparent to Gasset that we must go beyond them. 
But the system we should imagine as superior to it “must preserve the 
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essence of these two principles.” “To return to any form of existence in- 
ferior to that of the nineteenth century is suicidal.”’ Neither Bolshevism 
nor Fascism, therefore, are acceptable solutions to the problem which the 
mass man raises, because they forsake liberalism and go back to mass 
action, to force and violence. Only by preserving its essential liberalism 
can Europe supersede it. 

An evolving public life which does not slip backward is the search of the 
aristocratic liberal who is dissatisfied with the historical result of nine- 
teenth-century social evolution and with the resultant lack of morality, of 
submission on the part of the masses. Europe cannot adopt the solutions 
of either America or Russia. ‘‘New peoples have no ideas.” It can only 
save itself and stave off the seductive influences of the “Slavonic moral- 
ity,”’ which lies in the “five-year plan,”’ by following through what the 
course of history shows to be part of a natural process and what contains 
a definitely “European morality”: by furthering the construction of a 
united state of Europe. And so the protest against the rise of the mass 
man to great social power eventuates in an appeal for the furtherance, in 
Europe, at least, of the historical evolution of political society in accord 
with the Kantian concept of that evolution, from smaller group to nation- 
al state, and then to international community. 

Apparent at once is the fact that Gasset reflects a deeply rooted ac- 
ceptance of liberalism, democracy, and science as essential elements in an 
evolved social order. With his liberalism comes a belief in the right of the 
individual personality for full development and a concomitant belief 
in the inequality of man which makes aristocracy essential to society. 

One feels that this protest of an aristocratic liberal is motivated quite as 
much by the irritations which a sensitive nobleman would experience at 
the uncouthness of a “‘mass-man” as by his liberalism. 

Gasset’s work calls for a much more serious criticism than that of ex- 
aggeration. It leads to doubting the disinterestedness and depth of his 
analysis. It suggests that the “superior persons” of whom he is so sym- 
pathetic are in fact the old nobility or intelligentsia, not the leaders of the 
newly emerging élite of whom he appears to be unaware. Recent studies 
of mass psychology lend further reason to doubt the wholesale discrediting 
of the masses in revolt or the charge that they are unmoral or that they 
are leaderless. 

The book is well worth the time its perusal will take. But it must be 
seen as a protest rather than as a scientific analysis. 


H. CoHEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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What Should Be Done—Now: A Memorandum on the World Situa- 
tion. By H. G. Wetts. New York: John Day Co., 1932. Pp. 
29. $0.25. 

Mr. H. G. Wells has been guilty of so many fat and tiresome tomes that 
his appearance as a pamphleteer is a relief. This performance (No. 14 of 
the “John Day Pamphlets’’) advocates regulated inflation, large-scale 
public employment and collective buying, a readjustment of tariffs and 
progressive disarmament. It is not a very important pamphlet, but 
pamphlets as such are important to the sociologist. They are one of the 
most notable symptoms of revolution as well as one of the most powerful 
revolutionary instruments. The Communist Manifesto is a pamphlet and 
so is the Gospel according to St. Luke. So far as revolutionary pamphlets 
are concerned their function is to simplify and clarify the objective of a 
confused and inchoate group. They give form and body to the ideas of the 
great unprinting masses—the people who read and think, but do not 
write. A pamphlet which uncovers and brings into view a long-time trend 
of public opinion is a social force of real magnitude. Most popular pam- 
phlets are highly ephemeral because they deal with short-time phases or 
fashions of current thought. Pamphlets which are of decisive importance 
always appear at a relatively early stage of a revolutionary movement. 
This stage is technically known as the change of allegiance of the intellec- 
tuals. If western capitalism is now undergoing a revolution, it is too late 
for great pamphlets to appear. If, as seems likely, capitalism is merely 
being reorganized, pamphlets of the ephemeral sort may help in the 
process. 

Probably the pamphlet has seen its best days. Newspapers and maga- 
zines have pre-empted the place it formerly held. The enormous output 
of the regular periodical press in all civilized countries has weakened the 
competitive power of the pamphlet, which has developed no agency for 
large-scale distribution to the multitude. Today it is used largely by indi- 
viduals, and by groups too small or too weak financially to have an 
established periodical in their service. Blatchford’s Merrie England did 
its work, but the Labor party’s Daily Herald is a better mechanism of 
propaganda. 


Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 
St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The Significance of Sections in American History. By FREDERICK 
JACKSON TURNER. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1933. Pp. ix+ 
347- $3.00. 

To all except his students Professor Turner has been known as the ex- 
ponent of the frontier process in American history. As this collection of 
twelve widely scattered essays and almost as many maps shows, the con- 
cept of the section was if anything even more important in Turner’s think- 
ing. By including the frontier as a “migratory section” the idea of the 
section is made equally dynamic and even more inclusive than that of the 
process by which peoples moved into new spaces. Declaring that the 
“significance of the section in American history is that it is the faint image 
of a European nation and that we need to re-examine our history in light 
of this fact,” Turner carefully defined his terms and elaborated an objec- 
tive methodology for the re-examination which he advocated. The essays 
outlined the rise and influence of a number of sections and subsections 
resulting from physical geography and the types of society which occupied 
these natural physiographic regions, modified them, and in turn were 
themselves modified by the new environment. By means of maps which 
correlated political, economic, and cultural with geographic and geologic 
data, Turner made some brilliant generalizations regarding the inter- 
relation of sections and the processes by which national] unity was won 
and maintained in spite of conflicts in sectional interest. 

Turner thought that, in spite of the unifying forces of the machine age 
which seemed in many respects to be producing a homogeneous culture, 
sectionalism would continue to exert a profound influence. He pointed to 
the fact that in Europe such forces as transportation, expanding domestic 
commerce, and increasing population accentuated rather than diminished 
national rivalries. Conceiving the American section as the “shadowy 
image of the European nation,” he argued that a comparable result might 
be expected in this country. Although aware of the modification of phys- 
ical environment by changing types of economic production and other 
means of social control, Turner held that, whether capitalism or Bolshe- 
vism triumphed, the section would remain. 

Although not a student of Marx, Turner recognized the existence of 
class conflicts and the profound if not basic influence of economic function 
on sectional interests. But he tended to identify class conflicts with sec- 
tional conflicts. While there is a substantial measure of truth in this iden- 
tification, we need to know a good deal more about class differences and 
class antagonisms within given sections and subsections. Turner would 
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have welcomed such analyses; and when they are made it is likely that 
they wiil refine rather than undermine his concept of the section. 

The essays show not only that Turner was a pioneer in advocating the 
rapprochement of history and geography, geology, demography, and eco- 
nomics but that he also invented and effectively used a sharp and objec- 
tive technique for studying interrelations between physical geography and 
the political and cultural responses which it evoked. 


MERLE CurRTI 
SMITH COLLEGE 


Les idées de Platon sur la condition de la femme au regard des tradi- 


tions antiques. By JEAN ITHURRIAGUE. Paris: J. Gamber, 1931. 
Pp. 161. 


With the problems that are settled and those that are raised by the 
emancipation of women kept in the back of his head, our author here sets 
himself as a foreground task the clarification of Plato’s philosophy of 
feminism. He discounts Aristotle’s exposition and resulting attack upon 
Plato with reference ta the réle of women in society. But he represents 
the well-known ideas of Plato upon this subject as not so novel to the 
Athenians of his own time as they have been to many succeeding genera- 
tions. Plato, thinks our author, was an eclectic who, himself clairvoyant 
of ideas that were moving toward expression, systematized and expressed 
what was relatively new but not too novel. It is fair to say that the chief 
significance of this thoughtful monograph lies not in its exposition of Plato 
but in its orientation of his thought in Grecian mores and ideology. What 
Plato said on this and other subjects the reader can get for himself, but 
it would take a researcher to find out what it meant in every case as deter- 
mined by how it would be understood by those of his time and place. That 
women in general are inferior to men in general Plato acknowledges; but 
since they are so primarily as a result of defective education, Plato uses 
his acknowledgment of inferiority as a prize-pole for the same education 
for women as for men and for a better education for both women and men. 

T. V. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


James Stansfeld, a Victorian Champion of Sex Equality. By J. L. 
HamMonD and BARBARA HaAmMoND. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1932. Pp. xiili+312. 

This volume gives in interesting form, as Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 


always give, the record of a life devoted to public duty when that duty is 
called into painful and unpleasant pathways. 
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James Stansfeld, who was born in Halifax in 1820 and represented that 
constituency in Parliament for over thirty-five years, was an able member 
of Parliament, had much to do with the reorganization of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board and the humanizing of the service to the destitute under 
the poor-law; with the progressive development of local government agen- 
cies, including those having to do with the public health in which in the 
middle quarter of the nineteenth century England was so deficient; and 
with the struggle between those who confused public morals and public 
health, and who sought to secure the latter by the subjection of helpless 
women to subhuman treatment and subconstitutional administration. 
His family were of the professional nonconformist group and he came nat- 
urally by liberal views of a somewhat radical character. He sympathized 
with the Chartists, was a friend of Mazzini, and wrote in behalf of Polish 
liberation. 

His legislative history is significant for the political scientist. His ca- 
pacity for negotiations and adjustment without compromise of principle 
makes his biography significant for the student who is anxious to learn 
how the community can be led from an older social order of authority to 
a newer social order of democratic participation. His life has perhaps spe- 
cial interest, however, for those who have been concerned for the clarify- 
ing of criminal-law procedure in the inferior courts, to which was intrust- 
ed, under the so-called Contagious Diseases acts, the responsibility for 
dealing with prostitutes, whose physical condition jeopardized the health 
of the army and navy, but whose contribution to the life of a community 
in which there were large numbers of celibate young men was thought by 
administrators and physicians to be a necessity. The great figure in the 
struggle to clarify the thought of the community on this offensive and 
painful subject was, of course, that of Josephine Butler, with whom James 
Stansfeld worked, and whose efforts he splendidly supplemented. That 
episode makes clear to the student the difference between the constitu- 
tional arrangements in Great Britain, where Parliament is all-powerful 
and yet there is a definite doctrine of subordination to Magna Charta, 
and where therefore a conflict between the Great Charter and the act of 
Parliament must be waged among the voters, so that the lack of constitu- 
tionality may be cured by a repeal, and the situation in the United States, 
where such an overlordship of legislative action is exercised by the court, 
and a constitutional amendment is found to be necessary in case such an 
issue is raised. 

Stansfeld, although an early supporter of the equal suffrage cause, was 
not one of those from the beginning agreed in full with the objections to 
the Contagious Diseases acts voiced by Harriet Martineau, Josephine But- 
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ler, and the others who consistently maintained that sound health and 
sound morals could not be based upon the abuse of even the humblest and 
weakest members of the community and that practices offensive to the 
moral and aesthetic sense would eventually be found to be hostile to the 
health interest as well. Stansfeld was very unlike Stead, who likewise co- 
operated with Josephine Butler and who threw himself into the movement 
with such vehemence that he found himself in violation of the law and 
went to prison as a result; but Stansfeld’s ability, honest conviction, and 
high intelligence with reference to governmental action rendered his serv- 
ices invaluable to the cause. 

Besides the poor-law, the Contagious Diseases acts, the local govern- 
ment reform, including public health organization, he was deeply con- 
cerned for the relations of Great Britain to India and to Ireland; on the 
issue of home rule he broke with Gladstone. 

The concluding chapter in the discussion of the costs and rewards of a 
career like that of James Stansfeld, who died in 1898, is extremely inter- 
esting. Especially American students of the problem will find the volume 
illuminating and sustaining. 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Religion and the Good Life. By Wi1tt1AM CLAYTON BOWER. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1933. Pp. 231. $2.00. 


This is a popular discussion of religious education by the Professor of 
Religious Education of the University of Chicago. The author takes a 
functional view of religion both in personal experience and in social cul- 
ture. He accepts unreservedly the sociological view of religion. He says 
(p. 62), “students of comparative religion have come to view religion as 
an inseparable aspect of the culture of the social group and as incapable of 
being understood apart from that cultural background.” The reader 
naturally expects that with this view Professor Bower would discuss re- 
ligious education both as a builder of personality and as a regenerator of 
human society. He chooses, however, to discuss only the former problem, 
though with the sociological principle that personality is the individual ex- 
pression of culture; he should have discussed the part which religion plays 
in the building of cultures. Another criticism of the book is the narrow 
view which it takes of science. The author tells us “Science approaches 
reality in terms of the organization of matter and energy bound together 
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by a tissue of antecedent and consequent. The pattern which science im- 
poses upon reality is that of a mechanism of closed systems” (p. 129). If 
this be so, it is hard to see how there can be any science of religion. 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
DuKE UNIVERSITY 


Ethical Relativity. By EDWARD WESTERMARCK. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1932. Pp. xviiit+301. $3.75. 

Conflicts of Principle. By ABBoTT LAWRENCE LOWELL. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. vit+161. $1.50. 


In his latest book Professor Edward Westermarck, one of the pioneers 
of sociology in the English-speaking world, comes out unequivocally in 
defense of ethical subjectivism. According to Westermarck, moral judg- 
ments are based wholly on emotions, and moral concepts are generaliza- 
tions of emotional tendencies. They, therefore, have no objective value, 
and it is an error to speak of them as true or false. They are not judgments 
which are comparable to those of science. They are entirely relative to the 
culture in which they are made, and, Westermarck seems to argue, to the 
individual who makes them. There can be, therefore, no science of ethics 
in the sense of generalizations which have objective validity. There can 
be, indeed, no normative science of human conduct or relations. 

This defense of ethical subjectivism by a sociologist of first rank will 
give aid and comfort to those who wish to divorce sociology entirely from 
ethics and to regard ethics as simply a realm of emotional judgments. 
No scientific student of human society would deny the emotional element 
in moral judgments. That would be as foolish as to deny the emotional 
element in all human relations. The question is, however, whether that 
emotional element is all there is to moral judgments, and whether it is 
necessarily arbitrary. Those who believe in a science of ethics, or the 
possibility of a normative science of human relations, will not be disturbed 
by the demonstration of a large subjective element in our judgment of 
those relations, for there is such an element in social relations themselves. 
Pure objectivism is impossible in the social sciences; but so also is pure 
subjectivism. By this very token, any defense of ethical subjectivism is 
bound to fail. Professor Westermarck should read Professor Bernard’s 
Transition to an Objective Standard of Social Control. It would be a suffi- 
cient answer to his defense of ethical subjectivism. 

President Lowell’s book is unobjectionable from the standpoint of social 
science. It deals with the old theme of the relativity of moral principles, 
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a theme familiar to every student of sociology or anthropology. President 
Lowell’s book consists simply of illustrations of the relativity of moral 
principles in the realms of economics, politics, law, education, and even re- 
ligion. He does not touch upon the problem discussed by Professor Wester- 
marck—whether this relativity is due simply to differences in emotions 
of those who make the moral judgments. Quite evidently, relativity of 
moral principles is capable of an entirely different explanation. 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


Studies in the Economics of the Bible. By Ett GrnzBERG. Philadel- 
phia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1932. Pp. 70. $1.50. 


This book, which the author describes as dealing with (1) slavery, (2) 
the Sabbatical Year, (3) the Jubilee Year, and (4) land proprietorship in 
early Hebraic and other society, is another indication of the growing scien- 
tific tendency to envisage the problem of general sociology in relation to 
the Bible. 

The author says that he is not concerned to “evaluate the work of the 
higher critics,” and that one has “cause to suspect the existence of certain 
very serious shortcomings in the philological approach to an interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures” (p. 7). While modern biblical criticism does have 
a great deal to do with philological and textual considerations, it cannot 
be spoken of in this way as if limited and restricted by its own technical 
apparatus. For the critics themselves, at an early stage of their work in 
the nineteenth century, came to realize that by reversing the orthodox 
formula, “The Law and the Prophets,” to make it read ‘The Prophets 
and the Law,” they had entered upon the task of reconstructing and rein- 
terpreting history. And while no scientific explanation of Hebrew social 
development has yet come from the higher critics, one who is entering 
upon a study of biblical economics cannot justly dismiss the critics as 
mere philologists. 

The various economic matters considered by the book are included in 
the so-called ‘“Laws of Moses,”’ which constitute the first division of the 
Old Testament or Hebrew Bible, and which, according to orthodoxy, were 
given to Israel by divine revelation in the desert of Sinai, prior to the 
settlement in Canaan. Accordingly, the author refers to the “laws” of 
slavery, of the Sabbatical Year, of the Jubilee Year, etc., as if they were 
substantive legislation. Yet he goes on to say, “The modern critics have, 
of course, and rightly so, found . . . . convincing proof that the institu- 
tion of the Sabbatic 1 Year was not observed in pre-exilic times”—i.e., 
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from the settlement in Canaan to the Babylonian exile (p. 50). Moreover, 
in speaking of the so-called law of jubilee, he says, “There is not an iota 
of evidence that the Jubilee was ever observed We must assume 
that the Jubilee never became a parcel of Jewish heritage” (p. 43). 

Thus the author follows the conclusions of biblical higher criticism as 
if that form of investigation were something more than philology; and he 
admits that the so-called “laws” were not revealed as claimed by Judeo- 
Christian orthodoxy. He therefore assumes that his material is found in a 
series of documents, or “sources,”’ emanating from different historical pe- 
riods. But what becomes of a study in biblical economics when its “laws” 
(a) were not substantive legislation and (b) were not observed at any 
time? This is a question of methodology which has to be considered in 
advance before the material can be handled to the best effect. The au- 
thor’s nearest approach to it is found in his observation that the Jubilee 
Year was impractical because “‘the terrific disparity between the patrician 
land-owning class and the peasant debtor class had become too wide to 
bridge” (p. 13). 

The book is well written and will be useful as a concrete advertisement 
of the general problem; but its utility is limited by its methodological 
shortcomings. 


Louis WALLIS 
New York City 


Moral Man and Immoral Society. By REINHOLD NIEBUHR. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. xxv+284. $2.00. 


This is a sociological work and as such deserves the attention of sociol- 
ogists, even though it calls itself “A Study in Ethics and Politics.” All 
the principal problems of sociology are dealt with in one way or another 
by the author, though always with the ethical emphasis. If sciences are 
distinguished by their problems, it is only fair to classify books also by the 
problems with which they deal. 

The attention of sociologists to this book is all the more imperative be- 
cause of the errors which it makes in the field of sociology. Essentially the 
book is a conflict philosophy of human society. It repeats the errors of 
Machiavelli and Thomas Hobbes, without apparently knowing that these 
errors are those of the above gentlemen. However, no one would accuse 
the author of being deficient in scholarship. As one English reviewer has 
said, ‘this book is the substance of a hundred books,” and we suspect 
that it will be cited by those who lean to the conflict theory of society 
for a hundred years to come. 
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The thesis of the book is that “a sharp distinction must be drawn be- 
tween the moral behavior of individuals and of social groups, national, 
ise! racial, and economic” (p. xi). In every human group, the author tells us, 

: there is less reason to guide, less ability to comprehend, than in the indi- 

viduals who compose the group. Truly moral behavior, therefore, is 
if “more difficult if not impossible for human societies and social groups”’ 
(p. xi). Most sociologists, the author thinks, fail to recognize that social 
a) groups are incapable of acting according to reason and justice and so fail 
by to see that relations between them can be adjusted only through coercion, 
force, or conflict. ‘“‘Relations between groups must always be predomi- 
a | nantly political rather than ethical, that is, they will be determined by the 
proportion of power which each group possesses” (p. xxiii). All moralists, 
ET whether religious or scientific, lack an understanding of the brutal be- 
AD havior of al] human collectives. They fail to understand that “society is 
} in a perpetual state of war” (p. 19). 
The religious and ethical application is, ““The dream of perpetual peace 
and brotherhood for human society is one which will never be fully real- 
ized” (p. 21). ‘“The demands of religious moralists that nations subject 
themselves to the ‘law of Christ’ is an unrealistic demand, and the hope 
that they will do so is a sentimental one” (p. 75). Social idealism thus 
receives a smashing blow from one of the leading religious leaders of our 
time. 

Without trying to criticize the ethical conclusions reached, it may be 
pointed out that the sociological basis of these conclusions, namely, “the 
brutal character of all human collectives,”’ is neither new nor sociologically 
| sound. It was exploited a generation ago by Gustave LeBon. Probably 
pert i the majority of sociologists today would say that there is no more inherent 
iy necessity of a group being immoral or brutal in its behavior than of indi- 
viduals. Nearly all would say that the character of group behavior would 
depend upon the tradition of the group and upon group culture. It is 
regrettable that Professor Niebuhr did not inform himself more fully as 
to the scientific standing of various social theories. 


CHARLES A. ELLwoop 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


Prospecting for Heaven. Some Conversations about Science and the 
Good Life. By Epwtn R. EmBree. New York: Viking Press, 
1932. Pp. 185. $1.75. 

This is a report of alleged conversations regarding the relations of 

science and human values between Dr. C. M. Hincks, Dr. Victor G. 
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Heiser, Professor Charles H. Judd, Dr. Franz Alexander, Professor How- 
ard W. Odum, Miss Margaret Sargent, and a mythical Chinese philoso- 
pher, Wu Ting. Dr. Embree reports these conversations, and the first 
five accept them as “‘conveying accurately some at least of our ideas as to 
possible scientific steps to the good life.” Of especial value in the book is 
Professor Judd’s masterly summing up of the viewpoint of his psychology. 
Interesting also is Professor Odum’s statement of the viewpoint of mod- 
ern social science, with its confession that “with the social studies, insight 
and interpretation are probably more important than that exact measure- 
ment which has been the essence of natural science.” 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
DuKE UNIVERSITY 


The Negro’s Church. By BENJAMIN ELIJAH Mays and JosEPH 
Witi1am NicHotson. New York: Institute of Social and Reli- 
gious Research, 1933. Pp. xili+321. $2.00. 


This is the first comprehensive survey of what is still considered the 
most important institution of the American Negro. Of the seventeen 
chapters, five bear directly on the rural church, while the remaining 
twelve include special reference to the minister, his message, membership 
in urban churches, buildings, program, worship activities, fellowship and 
community activities, and finance. 

The sociologist will be especially interested in the extent to which the 
study emphasizes economic, social, and psychological factors that have 
contributed to the establishment and maintenance of churches for Ne- 
groes. The work is carefully done, and includes store-front and house 
churches as well as the established, conventional worship groups. Yet one 
who notes the stress placed on ““The Message of the Minister” may think 
that, on the other hand, the part played by music, frenzy, and assent, 
even at this late date, is unduly minimized. Since this is a survey rather 
than a social psychological study, it does not make use of intimate docu- 
ments which indicate the part the church plays in the lives of leaders and 
followers. Nor is an attempt made to portray the ceremony and ritual 
incident to the crises of life. The techniques used include observation, 
stenographic accounts, the interview, the questionnaire, the schedule, as 
well as the checking of records and reports. 

The work gives tactful criticisms and suggestions for improvement. 
This is to be expected from writers who are trained ministers as well as 


investigators. 


V. E. DANIEL 
COLLEGE 
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The Contribution of Religion to Social Work. By REINHOLD Nir- 
BUHR. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. (New York 
School of Social Work Publications.) Pp. x+103. $2.00. 


The thesis of this stimulating little book, which represents the Forbes 
Lectures of the New York School of Social Work for 1930, is that religion 
creates a conscience which is quick to understand social need and ready 
to move toward its alleviation if not ready to work for its elimination. 
In working out that thesis Professor Niebuhr admits that religion is more 
fruitful of philanthropy than of social justice and ascribes its social 
conservatism to its sense of the absolute. A certain theology of determin- 
ism which would imply that God has ordained poverty for disciplinary 
purposes does not help matters nor has an old tradition of indiscriminate 
giving been serviceable. The author’s underlying moral and social philos- 
ophy is revealed in his declaration that “‘moral sensitivity inevitably leads 
to pessimism. Only callous men can be consistent optimists. Social in- 
telligence likewise leads to pessimism. Only ignorant men are optimists.” 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Hague Court Reports (2d ser.). By JAMES Brown Scott (ed.). 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. xlvii+234. $2.00. 


The first series of The Hague Court Reports edited by Dr. Scott in 1916 
reported fourteen awards and the conclusions of two commissions of 
inquiry given during the sixteen years preceding that date. The present 
volume reports four awards and one inquiry in the sixteen years following 
the first series. This measures the declining importance of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague established by the convention of 1899, 
a decline mainly due to the establishment of two new institutions—the 
League of Nations at Geneva and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice also at The Hague. The first of these has dealt with twenty-five 
political disputes since its institution in 1920, and the latter since the 
same date has given sixteen awards in litigated cases and twenty advisory 
opinions. The use of permanent institutions for pacific settlement has, 
therefore, increased since the war, but the use of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration has declined. This decline is ail the more notable when it is 
pointed out that in two of the cases here reported the agreement to arbi- 
trate was concluded before the World War. In the other two, the United 
States, which is a member neither of the League of Nations nor of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, was a party. 
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This book is mainly a compilation of texts, including the awards, re- 
ports, agreements to arbitrate, and, in addition, an excellent syllabus of 
each case prepared by the editor. In an introductory statement, the edi- 
tor has also pointed out the significance from the standpoint of interna- 
tional law of these awards and has given a good statement of the differ- 
ence between international arbitration and judicial settlement. He takes 
exception to the provision in the statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice that the parties may agree to allow the court to decide a 
case aequo et bono. Such a settlement, he thinks, should be reserved for 
arbitration and not permitted in an institution for judicial settlement. 

The book is a useful collection of texts for international lawyers and 
indicates that great as have been the changes wrought by the World War 
in procedures of pacific settlement there is still a certain continuity. 
The Permanent Court of Arbitration, hailed by the peace advocates as 
an important advance in international organization when founded in 1899, 
has not been entirely, although in large measure, superseded. 


QuINCY WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


International Politics: An Introduction to the Western State System. 
By FREDERICK L. ScHUMAN. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1933. Pp. xxi+922. $4.00. 

This volume, although vivid in style and vigorous in thought, is en- 
cyclopedic in scope. The first book outlines the origins and development 
of the state systems of Western civilization—from the city states and 
empires of antiquity to the capitalistic states of the modern world. Then 
the author surveys the forms of international relations—elements of pub- 
lic international law, practices of diplomacy, methods of settling disputes, 
and structures of international organizations. Book III examines the 
forces operating in international politics—the cult of the nation-state, 
patriotism and power, patriotism and profits, the quest for empire, the 
special tendencies of the great powers, and Machtpolitik in action. All this 
is essentially analytical and descriptive, although there is evident in the 
treatment a certain animus or philosophy of world-history. Professor 
Schuman is not a perfect adept in the latest literary subterfuge of allowing 
each story or selection of facts “to tell itself.” 

At the close of the empirical or descriptive part comes a long survey of 
prospects. Professor Schuman has no delusions about anybody’s pow- 
ers of prevision, but he courageously undertakes to divine the future and 
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tell us how it seems to him. The world is clearly in a crisis or dilemma. 
Empiricists and reformers, saints and sinners, agree on this. Capitalism 
does not work well. International trade is in a bad way. Investments go 
sour. Subject peoples revolt against benevolent white men. Imperialism 
has not delivered the promised goods in the form of expanding markets. 
Nationalism flares up as lurid and threatening as ever, if not worse. The 
profit-makers who drive governments cannot get their profits. Capitalism 
cannot employ its laborers and keep them content. After years of propa- 
ganda, formula-making, and implementing pacts of one kind or another, 
the peacemakers find the world in turmoil in the Far East and on the 
verge of conflict in the West. 

What is the way out? Professor Schuman sees two roads. One runs 
to the left, through international wars and domestic revolutions, to a 
communistic attempt to liquidate a bankrupt civilization incapable of 
organizing itself. This prospect is not entirely alluring. The road may 
lead to a better civilization or to a wreck of civilization beyond hope of re- 
pair—to a beginning somewhere near the bottom again. Professor Schu- 
man does not share the optimism of those who imagine that from the 
flaming ruins of the past a utopia of world-brotherhood and economic 
prosperity for all will automatically arise. ‘This road,” he says, “lies 
through the valley of the shadow, and none who still hope for peace and 
the triumph of reason can willingly accept it.”’ 

The alternative is the right road to world-unity, the road proposed by 
internationally minded conservatives, by reasonable and reasoning lib- 
erals, by the Socialists, and by the more advanced of the other bourgeois 
party groups. This is the way of international collaboration. It leads to 
Geneva. It involves a surrender of “power politics,” the adoption of eco- 
nomic planning, and international government. Is it possible that reason 
can suppress greed and a sense of world-unity overcome the power politics 
of centuries? Professor Schuman is not certain. Toleration and collabora- 
tion may avert the clash between capitalism and communism, but the 
race between reason and hatred may go to the latter. At all events there 
is the challenge. 

The text, heavy with facts and closely knit in argument, is lightened 
somewhat by appropriate quotations from Alice in Wonderland and the 
addresses of Calvin Coolidge. Academic formalists may be shocked by 
this appearance of frivolity, but the present reviewer is highly gratified to 
find both comedy and tragedy in the play. Man is a serio-comic animal 
and “‘scientific’’ political science, taking man as he actually is, must treat 
him as such. Professor Schuman is a pioneer in breaking from the solemn 
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formalities of abstract international law and politics and in daring to view 
realistically the moving scene as a whole and to present his interpretation 
of its choices to the judgment of mankind. The undersigned does not 
agree with the author on ail points, as will become evident in a year or 
two, but he welcomes this thrusting, dynamic, ripping challenge to those 
who preside with feeble hopes over dust and ashes. 


CHARLES A. BEARD 
New MILrorp, CONNECTICUT 


International Adjudications, Ancient and Modern: History and Docu- 
ments, Together with Meditorial Reports, Advisory Opinions and the 
Decisions of Domestic Commissions on International Claims. Edit- 
ed by JoHN Bassett Moore. “Modern Series,” Vols. I-IV. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1929-31. Pp. cxiii+513, xiv+ 
503, Xxviii+ 564, xxvi+600. $2.50 per volume. 


Judge Moore began collecting the materials for this monumental work 
forty years ago and published portions of it—a record of arbitrations to 
which the United States was a party—in six large volumes in 1898. The 
present series, however, will extend this earlier publication, both exten- 
sively and intensively. The modern series, beginning with the arbitra- 
tions under the Jay Treaty in 1794, will cover all arbitrations chronologi- 
cally since that date whatever states were parties, while the ancient series 
will give a similar treatment to all earlier arbitrations so far as the records 
disclose them, beginning with the ancient Greeks. The greater intensity of 
the present series is indicated by the fact that the three arbitrations under 
the Jay Treaty, covered by the four volumes under review in somewhat 
over two thousand pages, occupy only one hundred pages in Judge 
Moore’s earlier publication. The present series, therefore, which will re- 
quire seventy-five or more volumes before completed, will be the definitive 
history of ‘‘the judicial phase of international life.” The term “‘adjudica- 
tions” in the title was employed as being sufficiently broad to cover both 
arbitrations and judicial settlements. But the series is even broader than 
this, including, as it does, the reports of commissions which, not having a 
binding effect, are not strictly adjudications. 

To the jurist the volumes will be an invaluable source of precedents for 
use in contemporary adjudications. To the sociologist the work is of inter- 
est because of the light it throws upon the attitude of an experienced and, 
to some extent, typical jurist toward the process of adjustments between 
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nations. Judge Moore’s attitude is indicated in his Introduction and oc- 
casional comments. He emphasizes the importance of “exploring the rec- 
ords, unpublished as well as published, of human experience and systema- 
tizing and spreading the knowledge of what these records contain,” and 
that “‘it is only in their historical and circumstantial setting that the indi- 
vidual significance and relative importance of judicial judgments can be 
correctly estimated.” He believes, in short, that the judicial process can 
only be understood through pursuit of the historical method (I, vii and 
viii). 

He also believes that to be effective the judicial process must be domi- 
nated by common sense rather than refined logic. He prefers “simple, 
direct, and inexpensive methods of attaining justice” as distinguished 
from ‘“‘the methods of an acute, subtle, logical, finely discriminating, high- 
ly trained mind” (I, xxxiii and xxxiv). 

Closely associated with this attitude is his insistence that law and the 
ethical intuitions of a community should be kept in close accord, “‘Legal 
justice aims at realizing moral justice within its range, and its strength 
largely consists in the general feeling that it is so” (I, xxiv). 

Finally, note may be taken of a slightly veiled preference for the more 
flexible process of arbitration as opposed to the adjudication of disputes 
through a permanent tribunal, and this in spite of the fact that Judge 
Moore served for a number of years with distinction as a judge of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. Judge Moore seems to feel a 
danger that a permanent court of technical lawyers will exalt logic above 
common sense and technicalities above moral intuition. At the same time, 
he insists that arbitration by judges selected by the parties after the case 
arises is a true judicial process. He unhesitatingly asserts on the basis of 
his extensive examination of the record of international arbitrations that 
he has ‘‘failed to discover support for the supposition that international 
arbitrators have shown a special tendency to compromise, or that they 
have failed to apply legal principles or to give weight to legal precedents”’ 
(I, lxxxix). This opinion, however, is based on the records of adjudications 
and the rationalizations of tribunals, buttressed by Judge Moore’s per- 
sonal experience. He does not discuss the psychological aspects of the 
judicial process behind the scenes. Will an umpire, anxious to escape the 
individual responsibility of deciding the case and beset by two arbitrators 
each appointed by one of the parties after consideration of his past views 
on the legal problems presented by the case, approach the question in the 
same way as a court of three judges none of whom has been appointed 
with any reference to the particular case? Competent observers, including 
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Secretary of State Root in his instructions to the American delegation at 
the second Hague Conference, have concluded that the first situation was 
likely to savor of negotiation rather than the application of law. In fact, 
it is worth noticing that the American agent reported the first of the 
arbitrations (St. Croix River boundary) in a private letter to the secretary 
of state, saying ‘“You will be surprised to hear that it was rather effected 
by negotiation than by judicial determination” (II, 367). Judge Moore 
comments on this that such an attitude is natural to the advocate who 
does not gain his entire point and “was after all only an example of the 
necessary process of adjustment, of the weighing of one consideration 
against another, by which, in the presence of proofs concerning the effect 
of which opinions may inevitably differ, concurrent and just human judg- 
ments, judicial and otherwise, are daily reached.” This, however, does 
not precisely reach the question of the psychological effect of the two proc- 
esses upon the judges in leading them to give greater weight to compro- 
mise or to law, admitting that in any case both will play some part. 
This, perhaps, is sufficient to indicate the interest which these volumes 
may have for students of social processes. Jurists will hope that Judge 
Moore’s life may long be spared to complete this monumental series. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Structure of Insanity. By TRIGANT Burrow. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1932. Pp. 80. 2/6. 


This is Burrow’s latest effort to clarify for uninitiates the true inward- 
ness of his esoteric doctrines. He has endeavored to describe a physiologi- 
cal basis or evidence for the conflict between verbalistic and conceptual or 
observer experience and the more immediate or autonomic or subjective- 
emotional experience. He speaks in almost apocalyptic terms of the 
utopia possible if only this cleavage were healed—if we could only return 
to a state of nature, of naive social participation without “good,” “bad,” 
“self,” and “other.” 

The writing is still cumbered and the meaning obscured by some 
screens of the very verbalism against which he protests. Certain unproved 
assumptions and certain idiosyncracies of terminology reappear. But one 
begins to see through a glass, darkly, and it is his clearest work so far. 


Tuomas D. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Ability in Social and Racial Classes. By RoLAND C. Davis. New 
York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. xiv+114. 


Order of Birth, Parent-Age, and Intelligence. By L. L. THURSTONE 
and RICHARD L. JENKINS. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931. Pp. xili+135. 

The nature of intelligence and the factors that determine the “‘capac- 
ity” of each individual are still to be discovered. Attacks on these ques- 
tions are being made from various angles. Here are two attempts to get 
at a crucial test by means of a statistical analysis. 

The method used by Davis was measurement of differences in speed of 
nerve conduction, speed of tapping, and electrical resistance of the body; 
and comparing extremes in the intelligence scale, i.e., college students and 
feeble-minded, Negro and white, children and adults, rural and urban, 
with reference to these measurements. The conclusion was that “. . . . the 
investigation yielded . . . . biological characteristics .... that .... vary 
with intelligence to a certain degree. It may be said to a hens been shows, 
therefore, that certain biological variations are advantageous for the pos- 
session of good intelligence.’”’ Even though the author cautions that 
“biological is not intended to be synonymous with hereditary,”’ and that 
intelligence is defined as “that which the tests of intelligence measure” no 
such conclusion is justified. It is obviously fallacious to reason that, be- 
cause such variation is found, biological differences have been shown to 
play a part in the determination of the intellectual level. No elaborate 
statistical procedures, no delicate measuring instruments, can make a re- 
sult scientific in the face of such reasoning. Here is a perfect illustration 
that measurement alone does not constitute science. 

The study by Thurstone and Jenkins is a careful statistical analysis of 
data collected at the Institute for Juvenile Research in Chicago. More 
cautious, these authors let the figures speak for themselves. Of these the 
most interesting are the figures showing the relation between birth-order 
and intelligence, indicating progressively higher intelligence averages for 
later-born children. Though the interpretation is uncertain, the alterna- 
tives are stated and the way is clear for further investigation. 


RosBErT E. L. FAris 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


A la recherche d’une politique indigéne dans Ouest Africain. By 
HEnrRI Lapouret. Paris: Editions du Comité de l’Afrique Fran- 
¢aise, 1931. Pp. 128. 

In this brochure, M. Labouret, out of his long experience in West Afri- 
can colonial administration, presents his concepts of what a practical 
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program for the government of West Africa by European powers should 
be. Feeling that colonization is a historical necessity, and that the assumed 
isolation of Africa from the rest of the world is something not borne out 
in fact, he asserts that it is through the utilization of the position of the 
native chiefs that European control of the continent will proceed on a 
rational and equable basis. He argues for the employment by the French 
of the traditional power and prestige of these chiefs in native social and 
legal affairs through the education of their sons, and asserts that by this 
method, and through an intelligent consideration for such customary 
usage as does not conflict with larger considerations of colonial policy, the 
African possessions of France may be governed with the most efficiency 
and least friction. 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Growth and Development of the Child. Part I, Several Considerations, 
and Part IV, Appraisement of the Child. New York: Century Co., 
1932. Pp. xvilit+377; xix+344. $3.00; $2.75. 

The labors of the Committee on Growth and Development of the White 

House Conference has now appeared in four significant volumes. Volume 

I deals with general factors that influence the growth and development of 


children from conception to maturity, such as interaction between hered- 
ity and environment; fraternal and identical twins; the factors influencing 
differences in human types; sleep and repose; fatigue; climate; relation of 
body mechanics to health, etc. While the reports focus largely upon nor- 
mal growth, they also deal with obstacles to normal growth and develop- 
ment imposed by disease, social and economic circumstances, etc. Thirty- 
two authors contribute to this volume. 

In Volume LV are assembled standards for the measurement and ap- 
praisement of mental and physical status of children, and information 
that sheds light on such questions as the nature of genius, special gifts, 
and mental inferiority. The so-called intelligence tests are described and 
appraised. The authors hold that gifted children in general do not tend 
to deteriorate; that genius is not allied to degeneracy, and not so sporadic 
as is often considered. The sections dealing with the physical status in- 
clude details for X-ray appraisement of skeleton growth, and for conduct 
of complete physical examinations of children. 

These studies, developed under the able chairmanship of Dr. Kenneth 
Blackfan of Harvard University, represent probably one of the most im- 
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portant results of the White House Conference. The presentations are by 
experts, authoritative and critical. Fads, foibles, and propaganda are 
mainly deleted. The numerous gaps in our knowledge of growth are also 
pointed out as future lines of research. These volumes, while primarily 
written by experts for experts, such as physicians, biological investiga- 
tors, educators, psychologists, and sociologists, may also be pursued with 
Ge profit by educated laymen who still retain a fair modicum of mental en- 
ergy. 
A. J. CARLSON 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The School Health Program. Report of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. New York: Century Co., 1932. 
Pp. xx+400. $2.75. 

This volume in the “White House Conference series”’ is a collaboration 
on the part of some thirty-two authors, the separate reports dealing with 
medical, dental, nursing, nutrition services, social hygiene, physical edu- 
cation, health education in elementary and high schools, private and 
parochial schools, and in schools for Negro and Indian children. The sur- 
veys of the health services in the schools are probably the most useful 
material in the book. The parts dealing with health education in the 
schools suffer from generalities. It seems difficult to distil anything more 
fundamental from these parts than that health education should be di- 
rected toward establishing correct health habits in the youngsters, rather 
than providing an understanding of the human machine as a basis for 
individual rationalization of health habits on the part of the individual 
child. The establishment of correct health habits through preaching 
rather than through understanding appears to be the chimera pursued 
by many educators of today. The volume as a whole suffers from a 
plethora of words, as instanced in the introductory chapter “On the 
Philosophy of Education.” 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Parent Education: A Publication of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. 
Xvili+354. $2.50. 

This volume is the co-operative work of the Subcommittee on Types 
of Parent Education, of the Committee on Family and Parent Education 
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of the White House Conference. The work has been done under the edi- 
torial direction of the chairman of the subcommittee, Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg, director of the Child Study Association of America. The volume 
undertakes to explain the social necessity for parent education, the under- 
lying purposes of this form of education, the historical background of the 
parent-education movement, and outlines the types of parent education 
now most prominent in American efforts, including the methods em- 
ployed. Sixty pages are given to theory and history, 150 to programs, the 
remainder to methods of work. It is the most comprehensive compendium 
of information of this type available. The theoretical material is highly 
important, too. The introductory chapter on “The Sociological Back- 
grounds of Family Life,’ by E. C. Lindeman, should be compulsory read- 
ing for all teachers today, whether in public or private schools, whether of 
children, young people, or adults. 


Josep K. Hart 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Secondary Education, Orientation and Program. By HERBERT G. 
Lut. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1932. Pp. xvii+366. 


According to Lull the classical tradition with its emphasis on the cul- 
tures of the past prevents adequate study of contemporary civilization. 
History, civics, and economics as now taught in high schools are “innocu- 
ous to the extreme.” 

He proposes that the constants of the high-school curriculum be re- 
selected and reorganized to provide for social integration and that every 
elective be presented in its wider social bearings. It follows that every 
teacher in training must acquire a thorough understanding of the civiliza- 
tion in which he lives. 

The essential elements of the argument are stated effectively in chapter 
vii, entitled ‘““The Social Orientation of the Curriculum.” 

A. K. Loomis 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Education on the Air: Third Yearbook of the Institute for Education 
by Radio. Edited by JosEPpHINE H. MacLatcuy. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1932. Pp. vit+376. $3.00. 

This volume consists of thirty-seven talks on various aspects of the 
radio, together with reports of subsequent discussion. There are sections 
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dealing with “National Aspects,” “Broadcasting Techniques,” “Broad- 
casting in Schools,” ‘“Experimental Measures,” and ‘‘Foreign Broadcast- 
ing.” 

The emphasis is placed on radio education, but the discussions touch 
upon almost every problem raised by the dramatic advent of the radio. 
Reactions to the educational possibilities of the radio range from almost 
religious fervor to mild skepticism. 

The volume bears witness to increasing interest in the scientific study 
of radio education and of behavior in general as stimulated by the radio. 
For the sociologist thinking in terms of research the section of the book 
dealing with experimental measures is by far the most interesting. Evi- 
dence is presented showing that it is not hard to overestimate the actual 
influence of the radio. Research methods are discussed, however, which 
hint of a day when the gap between the sociology of the radio and the 
physics of the radio will be less marked than at the present time. 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Developing Attitudes in Children: Proceedings of the Mid-West Con- 
ference of the Chicago Association for Child Study and Parent Edu- 
cation. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 156. 
$1.50. 

Among the contributors to this symposium are Glenn Frank, Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Melville J. Herskovits, and Carleton Washburne. Hugh 
Hartshorne summarizes the results of his studies in the teaching of ethics. 
An abstract by Ruth C. Peterson of her study of the effect of motion pic- 
tures on social attitudes illustrates the inadequacy of the method used. 
Harry Gideonse demonstrates that so far increased knowledge of the 
learning process has enlarged the pressure exerted by dominant groups. 
The symposium as a whole justifies the provision of opportunities for 
bringing before parents and teachers the results of specialized studies in 
child psychology and in the major problems of social education. 


Bruno LASKER 
YONKERS, NEw YORK 
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The Initiation of Social Contacts by Preschool Children. By ALMA 
PERRY BEAVER. New York: Teachers College Publications, Co- 
lumbia University; Child Development Monograph No. 7, 1932. 


Pp. 66. 

Interrelations in the Behavior of Young Children. By Rutu E. Ar- 
RINGTON. New York: Teachers College Publications, Columbia 
University; Child Development Monograph No. 8, 1932. Pp. 
xvili+156. 

These studies mark a definite stage in the development of an objective 
technique for the study of early life. A practical methodological tool has 
been shaped, its reliability tested, and tentative norms established for the 
phases of activity tapped. Many tempting categories were necessarily 
ruled out, to insure accurate recording; nevertheless, the findings throw 
light on a number of the central problems of human interaction. 

Each of the authors studied forty children in the nursery schools of the 
Child Development Institute. Both tested the reliability of their tech- 
niques through simultaneous records made by paired observers, finding 
high agreement, with Pearsonian r’s ranging from .88 to .98. It is interest- 
ing to note that social contacts were about twice as frequent during the 
third as during the second year, while among the two-year-olds laughter 
was recorded in only 274 and crying in 142 out of a possible 9,000 five- 
second intervals. Clearly, overt emotional activity does not characterize 
the young child in the modern nursery-school situation. 


RutH PEARSON KosHUK 
ILLINOIS 


The Handicapped Child. Report of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. New York: Century Co., 1933. Pp. 
XXV+452. $3.00. 

Nothing could be of greater popular appeal to bring home to the public 
the condition and the needs of the children of the land who are suffering 
under some infirmity or defect or handicap than the findings of that re- 
markably capable and earnest group which assembled in Washington in 
the fall of 1930 to participate in the third of the White House Conferences 
relating to child welfare, the present one being devoted to child health 
and protection. In the very name there is a dignity and an indication of 
the great importance of the theme that would not be possible through any 
other channel. 
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Most of the handicapped or “‘defective’’ classes are discussed in three 
different volumes in this series. If each class could have had a volume to 
itself, there would have been avoided no inconsiderable amount of dupli- 
cation as well as possible confusion in the minds of the public due to the 
lumping together of all the mentally and physically handicapped. The 
problems of these several classes demand independent consideration. 
Each class differs from another to a greater degree than it differs from the 
general population, or from the normal child. This cannot be made clear 
to the public too soon or too insistently. 

The problems of the several handicapped classes, with suggestions and 
programs for meeting them, are presented. Included are the deaf, with 
the hard of hearing; the blind, with the semi-sighted; the crippled; those 
suffering from internal disease (heart trouble, tuberculosis, hookworm, 
etc.); and the mentally deficient. A special section is given to vocational 
adjustments for the several groups—a matter that could perhaps have 
been better treated in connection with each of them. The general tend- 
ency toward joint consideration of these classes is illustrated in the tenta- 
tive suggestion of the amalgamation of the different organizations con- 
cerned with the welfare of the deaf. Except for one or two, whose orig- 
inal calling into being is to be questioned, each has separate interests 
and functions; and the general cause of the deaf is advanced, rather than 
retarded, from their separate existence. 

The treatment proposed for each of the classes is, on the whole, of 
common-sense nature, and is based on experimental and expert knowledge. 
Possibly there would have been gain if a uniform method of treatment 
had been followed, especially as to the condition of each class. In the 
sections on the mentally deficient child there is a lengthy discussion of 
mental problems, especially those of a psychiatric nature, which, while 
having some good points, is likely to be over the heads of many of the 
simpler folk for whom the volumes are primarily intended. 


Harry BEST 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Organization for the Care of Handicapped Children. Report of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. New York: 
Century Co., 1932. Pp. xx+365. 

In this volume there are presented the method and extent of organiza- 
tion of the various institutions and agencies for the several classes of 
handicapped children—the dependent, the neglected, the delinquent, the 
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physically handicapped, and the mentally handicapped. First are con- 
sidered local (county or municipal) agencies and institutions; then state; 
and finally federal. With respect to each class there are historical sketches 
of the work down to the present, which are valuable and helpful. In the 
examination of what is at present being attempted there are critical anal- 
yses together with illustrations of the work of outstanding agencies. 
Practically all forms of organization have mention. While the agencies 
considered are for the most part public, the work of private ones receives 
more or less of attention, always with insistence upon public inspection 
thereof. How the different public bodies may make their work more effec- 
tive, and how they may serve to educate the public as to their functions 
and as to the needs which call them into existence, together with the ne- 
cessity of expert treatment of the problems presented, including the em- 
ployment of trained workers, are given appropriate consideration. Es- 
pecially valuable is the discussion of federal grants in aid, which are in 
general favored. The work could probably be condensed somewhat with 
advantage. Now and then there is “elaboration of the obvious,” with 


some loss to the volume in consequence. 
Harry BEst 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


The Handicapped and the Gifted. Report of the Committee on Special 
Cases, White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. xvii+604. $4.00. 


The present volume could well have been shortened somewhat. There 
is too much detail. There is also too much negative criticism; not fre- 
quently enough are we advised as to just what practical steps are neces- 
sary for the improvement of conditions. The sections devoted to crippled 
children are probably the most satisfactory of all. Existing and proposed 
arrangements or provisions for them are set forth clearly, fully, and from 
all angles. In the sections with respect to the blind and the partially 
seeing there is one of the best treatments that we have of the latter group. 
In the following sections, or those concerned with the deaf and the hard 
of hearing, there is apt to be a little confusion at times as to just who are 
meant; the “deaf” (“deaf-mutes” and persons without hearing but with 
normal speech) and the hard of hearing should be carefully distinguished 
throughout. In the sections on the defective in speech (a class that most 
appropriately is given full recognition) most space is afforded to statistical 

| tables showing how the numbers vary in different cities according to 
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school grades. Next are considered children with lowered vitality; the 
mentally retarded; and behavior problem children (this last class seeming 
to have inadequate treatment). Though the title of the volume includes 
the “gifted child,” only a relatively few pages (not over 2 or 3 per cent 
of all) are given to it. There is confession that but little on the whole has 
been done for gifted children in our schools, but continued special provi- 
sion for them is favored. There are also sections on the training of teach- 
ers for the handicapped classes, and on “‘organization, administration, and 
supervision.” 


Harry BEst 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Farm and Village Housing. Final Report of the Committee on Farm 
and Village Housing of the President's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership. Washington, D.C., 1932. Pp. xviii+293. 
$1.15. 

This report, prepared for the Committee by B. L. Melvin, covers the 
subject matter of all of the other committees of the Conference as it 
applies to rural communities. The chapters, each by different committee- 
men, include assembled information about rural housing, suggestions 
(chiefly economic and technological) for the home builder, suggested 
standards for construction and planning, and a bibliography. The recom- 
mendations stress the need of research. Good photographs and sketches 
are included. The book represents a good beginning on an important sub- 


ject. 
C. E. LIvety 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


A Demographic Study of Eight Oriental Villages Yet Largely Un- 
touched by Western Culture. By CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN and PHRA 
CHEDT VAIDHYAKARA. Rome: Instituto Poligrafico Dello Stato, 
1932. Pp. 22. 

The villages are in Siam. The major part of the study presents tables 
with explanations and conclusions on disease, physical defects, causes of 
death, and net fertility of the heads of households compared with the net 
fertility of their parents at the same ages in life. The lesser part is devoted 
to demographic characteristics of the peasant populations on different 
stages of the economic ladder. Among its conclusions are the hypotheses, 
now new of course, that the fertility and physical stamina of the upper 
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classes and middle classes respectively were greater than for the middle 
and lower classes. While aware of some of the uncertainties introduced 
into their data by relying on memory of the peasants, particularly with 
regard to diseases some time in the past, their sweeping inclusion of “the 
Orient” in their summary statements is disconcerting. 


Maurice T. PrIce 
WasHINGTON, D.C. 


The Valuation of Urban Real Estate. By FREDERICK M. BABCOCK. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1932. Pp. xi+593. $5.00. 


The debacle in urban real estate since 1929 and the collapse of the val- 
uations on which real estate bonds with a face value of ten billion dollars 
were sold to the American public have called for a reappraisal of appraisal 
technique. This book is the most scholarly analysis that has yet appeared 
in response to this need, and its value is in no small degree due to the frank 
statement of the author at the outset that the appraisal of real estate, in- 
volving as it does prophecies of coming events, is not an exact science but 
the formulation of a series of probabilities. Various methods of estimating 
the future net income of different types of real estate are ably discussed 
and illustrated by cases drawn from actual experience, but the author has 
not introduced any charts or tables showing the history of the specific 
movement of rents, operating costs, or land values in any typical city. If 
studies in the broader field of the general business cycle furnish any guide 
to the method to be employed in regard to real estate phenomena, the 
past behavior of urban rents and operating expenses should furnish a valu- 
able clue to their probable future fluctuations. The task of making factual 
studies covering many types of property for long periods of time in many 
cities may be an arduous one, but it would seem to be necessary to lay the 
foundation for further advances in the theory of real estate valuation. 


Homer Hoyt 
CuIcaco, ILLINOIS 


The Family and Its Relationships. By ERNEST R. GROVES, EpNa L. 
SKINNER, and J. Swenson. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1932. Pp. xii+32t1. 

This book is intended for the use of “pupils in their later teens,” but its 
content, from the point of view of difficulty, is better adapted to the 
grade or junior high school. The senior high and junior college students 
are able to master the elements of solid geometry, college algebra, physics, 
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the classic English literature, and other subject matters of comparable 
difficulty. There is no reason why the social science subject matter should 


not be on a similar intellectual level. 
E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Primitive Secret Societies. By HUTTON WEBSTER. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1932. Pp. xiii+243. $3.00. 

The first edition appeared in 1908. “For the present edition some cor- 
rections have been made in the text and the notes, several quotations in 
foreign languages have been translated into English, and the index has 
been considerably enlarged. Otherwise the book remains in its original 
form.” An interesting study of secret societies among primitive peoples. 


A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Crippled Children: Their Treatment and Orthopedic Nursing. By Ear. D. 
McBripe. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1931. Pp. 280. $3.50. 


This compendium is intended as a guide for nurses, social service workers, 
and parents interested in the care and treatment of crippled children. The nurse 
is instructed in the use of various instruments and appliances which are em- 
ployed in the treatment of orthopedic cases, and also in the technique which is 
practiced in surgical operations on crippled children. The nurse is told what to 
do in emergencies that may arise and how to care for the patient so as to make 
him comfortable and carry out the surgeon’s instructions for the restoration of 
the patients and for post-operative treatment. 

The field is satisfactorily treated for a popular book of this kind. Infantile 
paralysis, birth paralysis, tuberculosis of spine, bones, and joints, and the treat- 
ment of rickets and other subjects are considered concisely and pointedly. A 
glossary which defines the most frequently used orthopedic terms is appended. 

The book is simply and concisely written, well illustrated, and should be a 
valuable manual for the nurse, social worker, and parents interested in the wel- 
fare of the crippled child. 


Isaac ABT 
CuIcAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Hutterian Brethren: A Story of Martyrdom and Loyalty. By JOHN 
Horscu. Goshen, Indiana: Mennonite Historical Society, 1931. Pp. 
xxi+168. $2.00. 


The Hutterites, a communistic religious sect, originated in Moravia, 1528, 
one of the developments of the Anabaptist movement. Centuries of martyrdom 
and suffering preceded their migration to America in 1875. About 3,500 are now 
located in Western Canada and South Dakota, where “community of goods” 
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continues the chief social organization. They refuse to take oaths, go to war, or 
hold public offices. The method of treatment is chiefly descriptive, occasionally 
evaluative, and generously interspersed with source materials. 


Forrest L. WELLER 
ILLINOIS 


The Origin of the Griselda Story. By DupLEY Davin GrirritH. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1931. Pp. 120. 


The Griselda story appears for the first time in Boccacio’s Decameron, X, 10, 
and its sudden appearance needs some explanation in the light of the history of 
society and popular narrative. Scholars have sought to relate the story to some 
event in medieval history, to define it as an instance of medieval religious moral- 
izing, or to connect it with some cycle of popular tales. The first two endeavors 
have proved themselves futile. The position of the story in folk tales is neces- 
sarily a highly technical question, and Griffith’s method and results appeal to 
the folklorist rather than the sociologist. His results, moreover, are now called 
in question by Wirt Cate (‘“‘The Problem of the Origin of the Griselda Story,” 
Studies in Philology, XXIX [1932], 389-405). For students of society the Gri- 
selda story has points of special interest. It illustrates well how an earlier 
manner of thinking survives in a later age; Griselda’s unnatural submissiveness 
and her husband’s strange demands are intelligible only in the light of primitive 
belief. These matters concern Griffith directly. The Griselda story swept 
Europe like wildfire after Boccaccio and Petrarch took it up. Naturally enough 
Griffith has no occasion to discuss the reasons for this unusual popularity of the 
Griselda story and to relate them to social conditions. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Public Policy and Private Charities. By ARLIEN JOHNSON. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xiv+230. $3.00. 


In view of recent huge relief expenditures and the evident veering toward a 
new allocation of responsibility between public and private agencies, Dr. John- 
son’s study of public subsidies to, and supervision of, private charities gains a 
certain timeliness. Although the largest part of the discussion focuses upon IIli- 
nois situations, it is backed by analyses of statutes in forty-eight states. In spite 
of resistance to change on the part of subsidized agencies, the author is able to 
report “‘progress in the organization and functioning of the state agency and in 
the extension of public supervision over all private charitable organizations. 
.... Payment by administrative arrangement is replacing the subsidy by stat- 
ute.’” Development of a genuine science and art of public welfare administra- 
tion seems to be called for. 


ArTHuR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Care of the Aged: Proceedings of the Deutsch Foundation Conference, 
1930. By I. M. Rusrnow (ed.). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931. Pp. xiiit+144. $3.00. 


These papers constitute the core for a conference on problems of old age at 
the University of Chicago in 1930. They include discussions from the standpoint 
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of the industrialist, physician, labor leader, social worker, and insurance expert. 
Three fields of suggested activity stand out most prominently, viz., specialized 
social service both institutional and individual, state pensions, and more intelli- 
gent and humane assumption of responsibility by industry. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Indian Tribes of the Argentine and Bolivian Chaco. By RAPHAEL KARSTEN. 
“Societas Scientiarum Fennica, Commentationes Humanarum Litera- 
rum,” Vol. IV, No. 1. Helsingfors: Akademische Buchhandlung, 1932. 
Pp. x+236. M. 120. 


In this monograph Professor Karsten presents the material gathered by him 
in his field trips in the Argentine and Bolivian Chaco during 1911, 1912, and 
1913. After giving an account of his itinerary, he considers, phase by phase, the 
various aspects of the Indian cultures found there; material culture, social and 
political organization, position of women and education of the children, warfare, 
religious concepts, death. A section on the Toba language is added to the above. 
Particular attention is paid to the custom of couvade, which is found among the 
people of the Chaco, and there is also special consideration of the belief in magic 
and the ceremonial which is a reflection of this belief. 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Criminal Statistics in Iowa. By CHARLES N. Burrows. Iowa City: Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1932. Pp. 111. $1.00. 


This study presents rates of conviction and sentence for each county and for 
the state as a whole, and population on a series of graphs plotted against time, 
1849-1927, urban-rural percentages for each county, and comment on “signifi- 
cant facts.”’ A brief summary emphasizes the tendency of both conviction and 
sentence rates to vary directly with urbanization and that “It is in these county 
studies that the most important facts are revealed.”’ 


C. C. VAN VECHTEN 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


L’unité humaine: histoire de la civilisation et de lésprit humain. By PAUL 
PERRIER. Paris: Librarie Félix Alcan, 1931. Pp. xlvii+404. Fr. 60. 


In this first of two volumes, the author of Artiste ou Philosophe extends his 
thesis that human institutions divide along the lines of art, which is concrete, 
and philosophy, which is abstract. The improvement of human society and its 
progression toward unity are attributed chiefly to the abstract, which is also 
identified with the impersonal, as contrasted with the personal. Religion and the 
state are treated in the present volume. It is argued from history that religion is 
essentially concrete and personal, and hence insufficient as a basis for regulating 
conduct. The modern state, on the contrary, has grown more impersonal and 
abstract with urbanization. This is an erudite book with a thesis which is per- 
haps overelaborated. Curiously, the author attributes most useful innovations 
to a chosen few. 


M. M. KNIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts in this issue were prepared, under the direction of Clarence E. Glick 
and a member of the editorial staff, by Harmon P. Hayes, Joseph D. Lohman, Margaret 
L. Plumley, J. S. Roucek, Mary C. Schauffler, and F. L. Weller. Each abstract is num- 
bered at the end according to the classification in the July issue of this Journal. 


I. HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 


91. KELLOGG, ARTHUR. Minds Made by the Movies. Survey, XXII, No. 5 
(May, 1933), 245-50.—The Payne Fund studies of the effects of motion pictures upon 
the minds of American youth show that one person in three attending the movies is a 
child or adolescent and that these youths see practically nothing but adult pictures, 
at least three-fourths of which are concerned with crime, sex, or love. Professor Dale’s 
analysis of 115 films taken at random showed 449 crimes depicted. Of the goals pursued, 
he found 9 per cent socially desirable. Tests given to school children at intervals re- 
vealed that pictures play a considerably larger réle in the child’s imagination than books 
do. Scenes of horror and tense excitement were shown to stimulate children intensely 
as measured by the psycho-galvanometer. Professor Blumer’s autobiographies revealed 
61 per cent of the writers had been terrified at some time by a movie scene. The sugges- 
tion of “bad” seems greatly to outweigh the suggestion for “good,” and to be constant, 
cumulative, and to some children almost irresistible. New types of films are recom- 
mended by the Payne Committee since censorship and laws forbidding children to 
attend have not solved the problem. (I, 3).—M.C.S. 


II. THE FAMILY 


92. BAXTER, CELENA A. Sicilian Family Life. Family, XIV, No. 3 (May, 1933), 
82-88.—Love, fear, and jealousy are the three emotional elements dominating Sicilian 
family life: the wife is taught from childhood to love and to fear the husband chosen 
for her by her parents; the husband rules his wife and children rigorously through fear; 
both husband and wife are expected to show jealousy of each other as a sign of love. 
Sex relations outside of marriage are not tolerated for women. Natural children are 
provided for by the father in the same manner as his legitimate children. Men are 
given much more education than women. Trades are frequently a matter of class and 
family inheritance. Men see that their wives and children attend church regularly; 
they themselves go on special occasions. Women have little freedom before or after 
marriage. They must play the réle of wife, mother, and housewife; men are the rulers 
and providers. (II, 2).—M.C.S. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


93. KLIMA, STANISLAV. Ustiednf organisace na’ich zahranitnich kragani [Cen- 
tral Organization of Our Foreign Countrymen]. N dérodnostni Obzor, III, No. 2 (March, 
1933), 177-91.—There is no central organization of American Czechoslovaks; the same 
applies to the Czechoslovaks in Canada and Argentina. In Europe, the Slovak minority 
in Hungary has no organization; the Hungarian officials have permitted no cultural 
society of the 200,000 Slovaks there. The same conditions apply to Soviet Russia. In 
Roumania the attempt in this direction failed in 1930. Although there are only 3,474 
Czechoslovaks in Bulgaria, they are ideally organized, nine out of twelve societies being 
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organized in the “National House of T. G. Masaryk in Sofia.” ‘The Czechoslovak 
colony of Paris” was organized in 1929 with seventeen branches (there were 54,104 
Czechoslovaks in France in 1931). In Yugoslavia there are some one hundred societies, 
sixty-six of which (with 4,000 members) belong to the ‘Czechoslovak Union”’ in Bel- 
grade. Over one hundred societies in Germany have no central society, though seventy- 
five are united in the ‘‘Association of Czechoslovak Foreign Societies” in Prague. “The 
Association of the Czechoslovak Societies in Poland” was formed in 1931 in Poland, but 
has not been approved by the Polish Government (there are some 200 societies in 
ry — members form the “Czechoslovak Minority Council” in Vienna. (IV, 
2).—J.S.R. 


04. MULLER, J. Rumerové [Rumers]. Ndrodnostni Obzor, III, No. 2 (March, 
1933), 234-36.—In Istria there exists the last fragment of the Roumanians, the Rumers, 
the Romanized Illirians. They live in the seven settlements near Lake Cepti¢, in the 
village Jeiani. After the joining of Istria to Italy the seven settlements were united, by 
a royal decree of January 19, 1922, into an administrative unit, the “Il Comune di Val 
d’Arsa.” In 1921 the Italians established in Susnievita the first Italo-Roumanian 
school. There are some 3,000 Rumers there; the Italian census of December 1, 1921, 
counts 1,644 of them. With the exception of Istria, nowhere else is the Rumer language 
spoken. (IV, 2).—J.S.R. 


95. GANEFF, V. La crise économique en Bulgarie et ses répercussions socio- 
logiques [The Economic Crisis in Bulgaria and Its Sociological Repercussions]. Socio- 
logicka Revue, IV, No. 1 (1933), 33-47.—The present economic crisis of Bulgaria is 
primarily agricultural and shows a discrepancy between consumption and the develop- 
ment of import commerce and home industries. Foreign trade of Bulgaria is shaken. 
Internally, the limitation of credit makes the crisis worse; interest is 12 to 18 per cent. 
After the war Bulgaria was building its industry and commerce, which did not corre- 
spond to the needs of the country. Another factor is the excessive social policy; Bulgaria 
is one of the states which has ratified all recommendations of the International Labor 
Office. The national income, contrasted to 1912, fell in 1931 to nearly one-half, which is 
of great social importance, since Bulgaria is a young state and must build its standards 
up to that of western civilization. The state is the biggest consumer and producer, yet 
its finances are crippled. Further restriction of state employees would increase unem- 
ployment and strengthen the already dangerous elements in Bulgaria. The crisis has 
changed the centrum of social equilibrium in Bulgaria. During and after the war the 
peasant became the main social and political factor. If the process is to become definite, 
it must be based upon a wide economic basis, corresponding to the new situation of these 
social classes. But the crisis has destroyed these bases, and the old ones cannot be re- 
placed. The lack of social equilibrium is the most characteristic element of the social 
dynamics of Bulgaria of today. This is strengthened by the growth of social declassés, 
who form the most powerful elements in political parties. (IV, 2; VII, 4).—J.S.R. 


96. FORT, FRANA L. Polsky tisk, jeho vyvoj a pritomnost [Polish Press, Its 
Development and Present]. Casopis Svobodné Skoly Politick¥ch Nauk v Praze, V, No. 
6 (March, 1933), 183-86.—From the beginning of the first newspaper in Poland in 1761, 
up to the last division of Poland, only ephemeral newspapers appeared. Only one 
periodical of this epoch survives. In the nineteenth century new periodicals were 
founded. Numerous famous Polish poets popularized the newspaper with the masses. 
About a half of Polish literary works appeared in newspapers before they were pub- 
lished in book form. The roots of the publishing were connected with the priests, mili- 
tary officers (whose ranks originated mostly from smaller noblemen), and city bour- 
geoisie. After the 1831 revolution, Polish journalism went abroad. In 1913 Austrian 
Poland had 495 journals, Russian Poland 384, and Prussian Poland 180. Numerous 
Polish journals were published abroad (Roumania 7, Germany 9, Sweden 19, France 23, 
United States 25, Belgium 28, and Denmark 56). The re-establishment of Poland 
rejuvenated the press. In 1928, 2,200 journals were in existence, nearly a third being 
published in Warsaw. (IV, 2).—J.S.R. 
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V. POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


97- MACKAYE, BENTON. Tennessee—Seed of a National Plan. Survey, XXII, 
No. 5 (May, 1933), 251-54.—The proposed development of the Tennessee River Valley 
means much more than control and use of water so it means also the control of the 
flow of population from the city, the control of the invasion of the hinterland by the 
metropolitan slum. Such control can be effected in three ways: by the townless high- 
way, patterned after the railroad with stations for entrance and departure where all 
motorists’ needs may be satisfied; by highwayless towns where living is divorced from 
transport, as in Radburn, New Jersey; and by a forest wilderness with an extensive 
system of footpaths and with motor roads the exception. (V, 5).—M.C.S. 


VI. COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


98. BLAHA, A. Krise dneSn{ spoletnosti. [Crisis of Today’s Society]. Sociologické 
Revue, IV, No. 1 (1923), 7-20.—We can discern today a crisis in our social, economic, 
political, cultural, and moral principles. This crisis has arrived today—in an of 
great changes of social order. The processes of adaptation and co-operation which pre- 
dominate, and in normal times form the main bases of social life, are now paralyzed and 
replaced by those of isolation and conflict. The equilibrium of social order consisting of 
the political, economic, cultural, and moral order has been conquered by a hypertrophy 
of political order, by the contamination of economic and political order, and by the 
separation of both from the cultural and moral order, to which in the normal times the 
first two are subordinated. The solution of the crisis is possible by two means; one is to 
have the political and economic leaders more qualified from the intellectual and moral 
viewpoints; the other one is to develop at the base of our society general culture and 
moral resistance. Both ways, however, are necessary. (VI, 2; VII, 4).—J.S.R. 


99. BUTTER, OSKAR. Veyejné minén{f a tisk za svétové krise [Public Opinion 
and during the World Crisis]. Sociologické Revue, IV, No. 1 (1933), 21-32.—A new 
evaluation of political economic incidents is forced upon public opinion and the press. 
So far, all politics began with the isolation of events which could be localized. But this 
is gone now. The trouble is that press and public opinion are antagonistic to interna- 
tionalism. The present crisis is accompanied by lethargy of public opinion and is 
primarily moral, the inability of the man to satisfy the needs of growing “world cen- 
tralization,” which affects everything. (VI, 2).—J.S.R. 


VII. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


100. DE SIQUEIRA, COUTINHO J. Peace Mentality and Disarmament. 
Sociologus, VIII, No. 1 (March, 1932), 23-38.—The disarmament conferences have 
failed because the dominant attitude of the statesmen has been a legal one rather than 
a sociological one which could take into account socio-psychological factors. The da, 
for the sociological politician has arrived, and the sociologist can, by dealing with reali- 
ties, help social groups fulfil their aspirations without friction or force. (VII, 4; IV, 2). 
—J.D.L. 


101. CHLEPNER, B.-S.—L’avenir du capitalisme [a propos des travaux de W. 
Sombart] [The Future of Capitalism (in Reference to the Works of W. Sombart)]. Revue 
del’ Institut de Soc., XIII® Année, No. 1 (January-March, 1933), 25-28.—Saint-Simon’s, 
Comte’s, and Marx’s predictions describe their conception of what should be rather than 
what will be. Is Sombart’s prediction of the future of capitalism more scientific? 
Starting from an —- of the present phase of capitalism, Sombart considers the 
tendencies he finds will be prolonged and intensified in the future. His notion that the 
capitalistic spirit has given way in France, Holland, or England to a “‘rentier’’ spirit is 
a too simple formula. If it is true of single families that the success of the enterprising 
spirit brings forth the “rentier’”’ spirit, other families can still become centers of the 
spirit of enterprise. The retardation of population increase in Europe and the United 
States may possibly lead to their return to agrarianism, as Sombart predicts; but there 
is no immanent historical necessity of that. Of all Sombart’s predictions, the most 
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lausible is that the multiplicity of forms of economic organization will continue and 
increase. But he then limits the varieties: each autarchic nation will have a Plan- 
wirtschaft with a national economic council with broad co-ordinating powers, while some 
capitalistic forms and competition will continue. This does not appear likely; the state- 
ment involves contradictions. Really, no prevision is possible. New régimes may give 
way to still others of which we do not now conceive. In Sombart’s previsions, especially 
when he makes them precise, he becomes more and more subjective, leaves science for 
journalism. (VII, 7).—H.P.H. 


VIII. SOCIAL PROBLEMS, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY, AND 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


102. McCONNEL, BEATRICE. The Shift in Child Labor. Survey, LXIX, No. 5s, 
(May, 1933), 187-88.—Many children are leaving school in order to go to work. In 
many cases they are supporting their families, the adults in the home being unem- 
ployed. What decline there has been in number of child laborers is only relative to the 
decline in total laborers. There has been a shift to the less desirable, less well paid, and 
less regulated types of industries. Industrial homework has taken on a new lease of life 
during hard times. In the last ten years there has been an increase of 67 per cent of six- 
teen- and seventeen-year-old minors employed in the Pennsylvania clothing industry. 
Weekly earnings in this type of employment range around five dollars and below. Ow- 
ing to child labor these young people are deprived of the privileges of developing their 


future earning power, as well as suffering from lack of certain cultural advantages. 
(VIII, 1).—F.L.W. 


103. SPRINGER, GERTRUDE. What Price the Power of the Food Order? Survey, 
LXIX, No. 5 (May, 1933), 182-83.—Some of the first and most annoying problems for 
the young relief worker arise from some of the following situations: a family on relief 
attending a movie, the support of a dog, permanent waves, party dresses, and parties. 
However, for the worker to use the food order in a threatening way in order to get them 
to give up these indulgences is one of the quickest ways to “lose the confidence of the 
family and invite deceit.”” The family is often able to have these privileges only because 
it can secure or tactfully manipulate its somewhat latent resources. As the relief work- 


er becomes more experienced there is greater tolerance for such situations. (VIII, 1).— 
F.L.W. 


104. DUNHAM, ARTHUR. Building Men—Growing Trees. Survey, LXIX, No. 
5, (May, 1933), 186-87.—Some 250,000 young men, between the ages of 18 and 25, 
are to be selected for forestry work. These are to be unmarried men, selected from 
families already receiving aid. During the six months in their camp work they will 
receive thirty dollars per month, most of which will be turned over, 4 them, to their 


families. It is not expected that this will solve unemployment but is a constructive 
attack. (VIII, 1; VI, 2).—F.L.W. 


10s. BROWN, FREDERICK W. The Permanent Cure of Stuttering. Mental 
Hygiene Quarterly, XVII, No. 2 (April, 1933), 266~-77.—Personality integration is 
probably the essential factor in permanent cure of stuttering, and the various methods 
of cure used are successful to the extent to which they serve as tools in bringing about a 
greater degree of emotional stability in the personal reactions and attitudes and the 
social relationships of the stutterer. The three cases cited showed that clearing up of 
personality maladjustments and emotional conflicts were of utmost importance. 
Thorough physical examination, a Binet intelligence test, and study of the patient’s 
environment preceded course of treatments, which included not only speech training 
but much emphasis on the patients’ personality problems. (VIII, 4).—M.L.P. 


106. FAIRBANKS, RUTH E., M.D. The Subnormal Child—Seventeen Years 
After. Mental Hygiene Quarterly, XVII, No. 2 (April, 1933), 177-217.—A follow-up of 
122 subnormal children in Locust Point District of Baltimore, surveyed in 1914 under 
direction of Dr. Adolph Meyer, shows surprising stability in the group. Three-fourths 
are self-supporting; » te were only five cases of illegitimacy, five prostitutes, thirteen 


divorces, four separations, and thirty cases ever under care of a welfare agency. Com- 
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parison with ninety normal individuals, also studied in 1914 and used as a control, 
shows in a normal group fewer marriages, better education, better jobs, higher scale of 
living, and no contact with social agencies, but the contrast is less than predicted by 
the original surveyors. The stabilizing influence of home, neighborhood, and early 
school contacts (particularly with one teacher) are held — for the unexpectedly 
good showing of the subnormal group. (VIII, 4).—M.L.P. 


IX. THEORY AND METHODS 


107. OGBURN, WILLIAM F. Die Realistische Soziologie in Amerika [Realistic 
Sociology in America]. Sociologus, VIII, No. 1 (March, 1932), 7-22.—A recent trend 
of sociology in the United States is toward the study of modern practical problems such 
as population, the family, crime, children, etc. This development lies in the attempt to 
make sociology more “scientific,” less of opinion, and more of accurate data which in 
turn appears to be based more upon measurement and counting. The Social Trends Re- 
port is such a study and is made possible through extensive private contributions. With 
a great many such researches the problem of a synthesis or systematic integration of 
the various parts of sociology will be more exact and realistic. (IX, 2; IX, 7).—J.D.L. 


108. BRIEN, PAUL. L’aspect sociologique de quelques phénoménes biologiques 
[The Sociological Aspect of Some Biological phenomena]. Rev. de l'Institut de Soc., 
XIII® Année, No. 1 (January-March, 1933), 1-16.—It is sociology which can give 
guidance to biology, rather than vice versa. Terms in the definition of society are useful 
in description of certain biological phenomena. The essentials of society are given as 
interattraction of individuals, creating interaction such that each individual undergoes 
a modification in its orientation, its disposition, and in its structure, and each of these 
modifications in an individual is conditioned by the presence of other individuals; 
the resulting whole is a synthesis, not a mere summation. Certain animal collectivities 
(notably the coenobie of Circinalium concrescens) manifest these features much more 
perfectly than do the classical examples: ant-colonies and bee-hives, where physio- 
logical differentiation is the basis of “division of labor” and the whole is rather a sum- 
mation of individual dispositions than a synthesis. The physiology of some low animal 
species shows that multicellular organisms also have some of the essentials of society. 
While sociological language can be applied to biological phenomena of association with- 
out falsifying the external aspect of the phenomena. it cannot supply an explanation of 
those phenomena. In this use of sociological language, literary and vitalist generaliza- 
tions are to be avoided. (IX, 5).— H.P.H. 


109. BERELMAN, CHAIM. Le statut social des jugements de valeur [The Social 
Rule of Value-Judgments]. Rev. de l'Institut de Soc., XIII* Année, No. 1 (January- 
March, 1933), 17-23.—All judgments of truth are dependent upon judgments of value. 
For the acceptance of any method of verification is a value-judgment; the accepted 
methods of verification and their order of superiority are not the same in different 
groups. This thesis denies all universal logical necessity, for the belonging to a group 
is independent of logic. Within a group in which the methods of proof are settled and 
hierarchized, there can be truth. Between groups, there can be toleration; or, since 
value-judgments are not demonstrable, discussion may lead to “the criteria of action,” 
and then we discover the relatedness of value to valor. (IX, 5).—H.P.H. 


110. VAILE, GERTRUDE. The Contribution of Rural Sociology to Family Social 
Work. Family, XIV, No. 4 (June, 1933), 106-10.—Rural sociology has made three 
contributions to family social work: an analysis of rural culture within which family 
life is set; information in regard to types of families growing out of rural culture; and a 
description of the extent and significance of the changes going on in the rural family and 
community and in personal attitudes as the result of the development of modern means 
of communication. Particularly helpful have been the sociological studies of small 
towns since social workers have more clients in small towns than in the open country. 
Blumenthal’s Small-Town Stuff, with its analysis of personal life and relationships 
within the little town, is spoken of as ‘“‘a real boon to rural social workers.”’ Sociological 
studies of the ‘relation between local government and the lives of families and indi- 
viduals within the community are needed. (IX, 6).—M.C.S. 
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